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Student Life in Germann. 










“Srupenr Life! Burschen Life! What a magic sound have 
these words for him who has learnt for himself their real meaning ! 
What a swarm of recollections come over him, who has once visited 
that land, however long it may be since he returned homeward to a 
safer haven! Youth flies on wings of impatience towards this happy 
time ; age, though indeed it may smile over the recollection of many 
a folly, recalls its memory with delight.” 

Thus commences a book which no student can read without inter- 
est, though hardly appreciable by any other class—Howitt’s Student 
Life of Germany. Its title is attractive ; its contents curious as they 
are novel, Student Life! and that too in Germany, the land of smoke 
and beer, goblins and fairies, mysticism and wild speculation, profound- 
est knowledge and most laborious industry. We have always loved 
it; whether from an original or acquired notion we know not, but 
certain it is that we never listened to our old German teacher, as with 
pipe in mouth and smoke encircled head, he told us tales about his 
“ Fatherland,” without feeling our hearts go out towards it, and in- 
dulging the fond hope of one day treading its, to us, classic soil. 
Tacitus, too, in his masterly description, gave us no mean idea of its 
inhabitants in earlier times, while the language itself affords good 
proof of the strength and earnestness of their character at the present 
day. In the words of Arndt, one of their poets— 




















“That is the German's Fatherland, 
Where oaths are sworn by grasp of hand, 
Where in all eyes clear truth doth shine, 
Where in warm hearts sits love benign.” 


Nor are the truthfulness and intensity of character of her sons the 

only things in which Germany is preéminent. Science, literature, 

and the arts, find in her bosom a most genial soil, receive a mos 

assiduous cultivation, and yield a golden harvest. These precious 

fmits are grasped and borne away by many an eager hand, and re- 
vol. Xv, ! 
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produce in Other lands their ent results. She has been in 
some departments of knowledge @ mountain in a vast plain, the 
fountain head and supporter of tt ny streams that come down to 
cheer and refresh the desert below. She has become, in a large de- 
gree, our teacher, and a popular one, if we we may judge by the con- 
stantly increasing attempts to avail ourselves of her instructions. 
Look at our text books; the great Greek Lexicon of Liddell and 
Scott is byt an enlargement of that of the German Lexicographer 
Passow. Matthie, Zumpt, Buttman, Kuhner, and Jacobs were all 
Germans ; the best editions of Latin and Greek authors are either 
German or based upon the German. The names of Wolf, Heyne, 
Hermann, Monk, and many other critics, are familiar to every ad- 
vanced scholar in classical literature, and acknowledged as the high- 
est authorities. Who does not know that to the labors and talent of 
these, and such as these, the voluminous Anthon is indebted for all 
that is valuable in his editions of the classics’? The students in 
Theology likewise must depend upon Germans. Gesenius, with his 
Hebrew Lexicon and Grammar, Mosheim, Neander, and Giesceler, in 
church history, play no small part in their course of study. But the 
Germans are not strong in books alone ; they are giants with the re- 
tort and crucible, the Rowsiek and galvanism ; here also they are 
our teachers. It has indeed become an established rule with the 
young professors in our best institutions, to go to Germany and spend 
some years in studying, previous to entering permanently upon their 
duties as instructors at home. 

Now, although from our books we know that there exists among 
the Germans a vast amount of learning, mind in its greatest activity, 
and genius in its fullest development, the ripest scholars and closest 
thinkers, we have little or no acquaintance with those institutions in 
which the mind is incited to this activity, this genius fostered and 
cherished, and such enormous attainments made in positive knowledge. 
I refer to the German Universities, for with these every learned man 
in Germany is in some way connected. ‘The prevailing idea in re- 
gard to them is exceedingly vague and uncertain, and very far from 
being correct. ‘Take, for example, the general notion of a German 
student; and in fact the notion that is frequently entertained by trav- 
elers who see them only at the beer-shops or railroad stations. He 
is pictured out, or rather caricatured, as one who “ has long hair, and 
an odd beard, and a great many scars upon his face; who wears an 
inconceivable cap, and smokes an enormous pipe, and whose college 
course consists of two parts—Duelling and Drinking.” There is 
something very mysterious about him; he sits up late nights, smoking 
his long “ Meerschaum,” with his choppin of beer before him, con- 
juring up, mid smoke-wreaths and beer-fumes, those wild theories and 
transcendentalisms supposed to be inseparably connected with the 
German mind. He is also prodigiously fierce ; indeed, with his mous- 
tache and rapier, almost invincible; perfectly lawless and reckless, 
leading a sort of bandit life; in fine, a walking anomaly—a public 
curlosity—something Barnuin would be glad to put in his humbyg 
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collection. Such is the absurd idea some have of a German student. 
Nor are the Professors much more fortunate in the impressions they 
make on their neighbors the other side of the water. Inthe United 
States indeed we have almost mo idea at all, except perhaps the in- 
correct one that they resemble our own. In England, however, the 
misconception is more monstrous than here. A writer of that country, 
speaking of this subject, gives some of the English ideas of one of 
these unfortunate beings. One is, that he is an inveterate theorist; 
an intellectual cagd-house builder; and that his labors mainly con- 
sist in blowing down the frailphilosophical fabrics of his predeces- 
sors, and erecting others ag transient amidst the ruins. Another is, 
that he is a sort of man who writes tremendous folios on the Greek 
article, the Shield of Achilles, or the Girdle of Venus; or directs the 
whole force of his mind to the investigation of the habits of the 
Scarabeus Major, to the utter neglect of all other beetles. It seems 
almost impossible that such ideas should gain eredence in a country 
so near to Germany as England, unless they were true ; but that they 
are not, seems to be conclusively proved by the prosperous and pro- 
gressive states of the Universities, which could not be the case were 
such men at their heads. 

With such erroneous views of both Professors and students, it is 
highly improbable that any one would form a favorable or correct idea 
of Studeat Life. It might perhaps suit some inveterate idlers, smok- 
ers, and drinkers, but no true son of the Muses. We shall endeavor 
to remove the cloud that obscures, and throw some light on the real 
character of life in a German University. 

Every American who wishes to form a correct conception of an 
University as they exist on the continent, must lay aside the idea of 
any strong resemblance between them and our colleges. In the latter 
the studies are determined by the Faculty ; they are limited in extent ; 
attendance is compulsory, and instruction is communicated by the 
system of questions and answers. This is so in the simple colleges. 
Universities are different; the studies there are not determined by 
any but the student himself, nor limited in extent. They embrace 
within them the whole circle of the sciences, and profess not only to 
provide the necessary aid and encouragement to the disinterested vo- 
taries of science, who devote their lives to its advancement, but com- 
pletely to prepare men for the service of the state, and for the pro- 
fessions of law, medicine, and divinity. Instruction is communicated 
almost entirely by lectures. ‘There is no compulsion in regard to at- 
tendance ; no prayers ; no morning bell to disturb the slumbers. It is 
in fact a step beyond our college, which corresponds somewhat to the 
German Gymnasium, where the same strict discipline is observed as 
with us. ‘They go from the Gymnasium into the University, as we go 
from the College into the Law, Medical, or Theological school, There 
is one prominent characteristic of the German Universities, which gives 
them a decided advantage over others in Europe, and to which per- 
haps may be attributed much of their preéminence. [t is this—* That 
the privilege of lecturing and receiving fees is not confined to the 
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regular salaried Professors, but is granted to the ‘ Professors Extraor- 
dinary,’ who have little or no support from Government, and to an in- 
ferior class called * Privatim Docentes,’ who are entirely dependent 
on their own resources” It is easy to perceive what is the natural 
tendency of such a regulation. These * Protessors Extraordinary” 
can lecture at any time on any subject they choose, and as the students 
have the “ Lernireiheit,” (freedom in learning, that 1s, hear what lec- 
turer they please,) they are always sure to attend those of the ablest 
man, so that it is imperatively necessary for the regular Professor to 
be active, zealous, constantly studying and advancing, in order to re- 
tain his reputation, his audience, and fees. 
No one, then, can repose upon laurels already won—he must be 
constantly winning, or his will fall on another. ‘There they are not 
troubled with superannuated greatness, tolerated only for former merit, 
or stupidity disguised under the title of Professor. Not so in Paris or 
London. ‘lhere an ample salary is given and no fees required, It 
makes little difference to the lecturer whether he bas an audience or 
not, whether he lectures well.or indifletently ; he may become great 
or not; he has no incentive but ambition, no rivalry, no temporal 
necessities. Would that something of this kind might be brought to 
bear in our colleges, where prosperity is often seriously retarded by 
our inability to remove those in any way incapacitated for their 
Stations. 
_ There is yet another advantage possessed by Professors in German 
iccisios over others, that is, the ‘deeumtegaiaess,” (the freedom of ex- 
ressing their opinions on political subjects.) ‘This privilege, it is well 
nown, is denied to others. ‘The freedom is however somewhat lim- 
ited, but still so large as to permit the dissemination of liberal principles, 
a thing important any where, but especially in monarchical governments, 
We have spoken of the Professors; let us now turn to the Burschen, 
the students themselves. ‘They constitute a very large class, much 
larger in proportion than in this country. ‘The single University of 
Berlin has more than two thousand on its annual catalogue: about as 
many as in all the New England Colleges together. ‘They are as a 
body more advanced and matured than ourselves. ‘They are free from 
all constraint, studying as much as they choose and no more. Each 
is free to follow the bent of his inclination—be it science, philosophy, 
medicine, theology, or what not, Nothing is thrust upon him, except 
he be intending to enter some particular profession, and then only one 
or two courses of lectures. ‘They have no system of marks, no gradu- 
ating honor. But it may here be asked how degrees are conferred 
and diplomas given. ‘They determine upon the merit of the candidate 
by & rigorous examination, which is carried on in Latin, viva voce. 

very student intending to enter a profession must obtain a certificate 
from the University at which he studied. ‘Their terms are not, like 
ours, the third, but the half of a year, called by them “ Semester.” 
They have class distinctions, depending, however, upon the number of 
“Semesters,” not of years. They have consequently six classes. 
During the first half year the student is called “ Fox,” in the second 
“Burnt Fox ;” and then successively, “Young Bursch,” “ Old 
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Bursch,” “ Old House,” and “ Moss-covered Head.” ‘These are the 
names of those who belong to any chore or club; those not mem- 
bers, are called “ Finches” or “ Obscuranten.” ‘These Chores, Clubs, 
or Landsmannschaften, as they are variously styled, are secret socie- 
ties, whose objects are “ mutual protection and support,—the acqui- 
sition of preéminence and power over similar societies and the whole 
body of students.” Duels between members of different Chores were 
once frequent,—sometimes one man was obliged to fight the members 
of a whole Chore if succession. These organizations have now 
almost ceased to exist. ‘The Burschenschaft was a sotiety formed 
in opposition to the vices and follies of the Landsmannschaft, with the 
motto, “ God, Honor, Freedom, Fatherland.” Its object was “ to 
develop and perfect every mental and bodily power for the service of 
the Fatherland.” It exerted a mighty and salutary influence, was 
almost supreme in its power, but was finally suppressed by the gov- 
ernment on account of its alleged dangerous political tendencies. But 
we can only mention these societies, as their history and customs 
would occupy a volume, and any one who has a curiosity in regard to 
them can gratify it in Mr. Howitt’s book. 

The two great offenses that are charged upon the German Student 
are Duelling and Beer-drinking. These have been made a platform 
upon which has been heaped every species of crime and immorality, 
until the poor victim is completely buried under the load of sins he 
never committed. An old popular ballad thus describes their pranks : 


“ Queer chaps are these students, say folks everywhere, 
Although you should have them but once in the year ; 
They make in the village sueh riot and reek 
There 's naught else left for us but plague for a week. 


“ There 's nothing then in safety ; no pigeon, no hen, 
As though they were made but for plunder of men ; 
No goose dare even venture out into the meadow, 
These gents with their swords would soon whip off its head, oh.” 


We do not wish to defend either duelling or drunkenness, but we will 
say in justice to the Germans, that their duels are quite harmless 
affairs, and seldom result in any serious injuries. The vital parts are 
perfectly protected by padded leather, so that they are little more than 
trials of personal dexterity. Then beer, too, the usual beverage, is as 
Howitt says, more likely to make a man fall by its weight than its 
intoxicating power. These faults and excesses, however, seem to us 
to weigh little against their good qualities. It is remarked of nearly 
all German Students, that there is among them a high sense of honor, 
a warmth of affection, tenderness of feeling and generosity. They 
have an ardent desire for liberty, a passionate attachment to their 
“Fatherland.” Their bad habits, that have been entailed upon them by 


custom, are passing away. For our own part, we say of the German 
Student : 


“ Wherever we shall meet him, 
We'll aye, as brother greet him, 
And long life to our brother, hoch !” 
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Daledictory Poem, 


Pronounced before the Senior Class in Yale College, July 3, 1°49, 
BY FRANCIS M. FINCH, 


Tar Chieftain lingers for a parting w 

While rings the clarion summons to the field, 
And frets his war-horse bridled for the fray : 
The Sailor lingers for a ing glance, 

While floats his pennon from its Ocean spire, 
And sternly me the sullen signal gun : 

The Pilgri ‘ene for a parting prayer, 
While o'er the desert moves the Arab train, 
And sinks the sand beneath the camel's tread. 
‘Thus we would linger at this solemn hour, 

Ere yet we clasp our armor for the strife, 

To fling a tearful gift upon the shrine 

Where oft, as brothers, we have knelt; to count 
The beads of memory, and to weave a thread 
Of sadness in the sunny chain whose links— 
Whose breaking links—have bound our hearts in one. 


The Chieftain rides 
ranks of leveled spears, and strikes for fame 

Beneath an arch of steel; the Sailor parts 
The foaming tresses of the angry surge to win 
The gems of Orient lands; the Pilgrim braves 
The sultry sun, the simoon’s blast of death, 
To kneel in suppliance at the Prophet's tomb: 
But we go forth to wage a nobler war, 
To search the mountains for a purer gem, 
To wing our wishes from a holier tomb. 
©! not for Fame we gird our harness on ; 
Not for the painted bubble of renown 
That steals its colors from the glowing sun, 
And breaks in tear-drops at an infant's touch: 
O! not for Fame !—a wrecker’s beacon blaze 
That lures the sailor to a coast of crags ; 
The passion-murmurs of a faithless lip 
That fade away in smiles of cruel scorn ! 
No! not for Fame! She hath an angel's wing, 
But ‘neath its plumage curyés a vulture’s beak. 
She comes in dreams, and at the twilight hour, 
And nestles in th’ unconscious heart, and pours 
Thre every vein a tide of restless thought, 
Till life seems all one burst of temmpet tones 
That drown the milder minstrelsy of Heaven. 
The mother’s «mile, like sunlight on the sand, 
Falls all unheeded now : the father’s glance 
Of pride and grief strikes vainly at his heart, 
Like Indian arrow splintered on a shield ; 
The brother's prayer, the sister's pleading voice, 
Whose every tone is warm with truth and love, 
Are both unheard amid the stormy din 
Of a and fears ; the dark eye bathed 
In tears, once had power to charm him from 
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His dreams, and flung around his darkest hours 

A drapery of light, hath lost its sway, 

And droops in sad despair, Thus years roll on, 
Swift years, and crowded with the blighted leaves 
Of young ambition, dark with surrow-clouds, 

‘Till on the silent threshold of the grave 

The sullen spirit breathes a curse—and dies ! 


Nor yet for Wratru 
We strive. Mad as the shipwrecked mariner 
Who swims with treasure in his belt, and sinks 
Beneath the burden, is the voyager 
Of life who loads his frail and tottering barque 
With golden ore !—Vain as the infant's dream 
That up the rainbow he may climb to heaven, 
Is the lone miser’s thought that wealth and peace 
Are sister gema.—A fearful error, this !— 
That man, whose life is but a single breath, 
Who can not bear beyond the lampless tomb 
One grain of dust, one mite of earthly mould, 
Should swing the hammer in the gleaming mine, 
And plant the Ocean with his Commerce sails, 
And whirl his engines through the tunneled rock, 
And peril health and happiness for gold, 
While all unworked within his secret soul 
Lie veins of thought, whose threads of dazzling light 
Were made for angel harp-strings, Of what avai 
The hoarded wealth of centuries, when Love 
Lies buried ‘neath the golden mass, and Truth 
Ix blinded by its metal glare, and pure 
Affection withers at its touch! of what avail, 
When clammy fingers choke the tides of life, 
And Hope flies weeping from the mourner’s lip! 


No! not for wealth we poise the spear of mind, 
And bear it flashing through the wars of life. 

We have a mightier mission to fulfill, 

A nobler errand, reaching far beyond 

This world, a work that, like the moonbeam, rests 
One end on earth and one amid the stars. 

This is no time for fear, no time for doubt; 

The waves are surging at our very feet, 

The drum is beating from the gates of life ; 

We must go forth! Then, brothers, let us 
Manfully press on, and with a heart 

Whose every throb beats time to daring thought, 
Unloose the piniongof the restless mind, 

And free the eagle for his cloud-girt home. 

Four years have flown since first our glances met ; 
Four times the Winter on yon arching Elms 
Hath flung his erystal chains ; four times the Spring 
Hath wreathed their branches with her chaplet leaves, 
Since first we heard the solemn voice of prayer, 
The hymn of praise within these hallowed walls. 


Four years |—They have been stormy years 
Hung With the trophies of victorious thought , 
Red with the martyr streams of Freedom ; torn 
With strife, and dark with Pestilence and Death. 
And While beneath these summer shades, within 
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These ancient walls, we caught from lips that loved 
Us words of thrilling import, while our days 
Passed pleasantly and cloudlessly along, 

A crashing storm «wept o'er the Eastern world, 
A light flashed up from myriad mountain crags, 
And freemen rose from serfdom in an hour 

Like isles voleanic from the rocking surge. 

All Europe trembled, and in earthquake waves 
Rolled on the rebel tide, till monarchs fled, 

And despots tore their purple in despair 

And princely plumes were trampled in the dust, 


While Freedom's helm lit up the startled land. 


God guard the Lilies! tered King 
Reigns not beneath their blossoms now, 
Nor twines them with the jeweled ring 
That circled once his tyrant brow. 
Too loud the scornful master spoke, 
Too heavy fell his sovereign blows, 
And bleeding France from slumber woke 
To circle friends and trample foes. 


God guard the Lilies! Dripping blade 
And blazing beacon flushed the land, 
And crowded roof and barricade 
Marked panting Freedom's victor stand! 
O'er shattered wheel and massive stone, 


“Mid iron ee pressed they on, 


Till peasants burned their monarch’s throne, 
And millions hailed a battle won! 


God guard the Lilies! O’er the wave 

The crownless Bourbon fled in fear, 
And toiling serf and fettered slave 

Saw Freedom's morning star appear : 
And red the ray of burning hall 

Swept o'er the exiled monarch’s path, 
For swift as meteor masses fall 

Comes down a nation’s arm of wrath ! 


Iv. 


God guard the Lilies! Mountain peak, 
And glen, and valley rang with song. 
As o'er the Alp rocks, lone and bleak, 
Rolled Freedom's thrilling hymn along: 
And wild, as leaps the sundered rock 
From sky-clad summit roughly torn, 
With tempest bound, and earthquake shock, 
Rolled on the anthem—Fr n born ! 


v. ; 


Rolled on the Anthem! Italy % 
The clang of broken fetters heard, «» 
And thoughts, like her own chainless sea 
Within her throbbing bosom stirred!» 


fy 
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And priestly robe and ducal crown 
Amid the whirl of passion fell, 

While myriads, at a zealot’s frown, 
No longer feared the dungeon cell ! 


Vi. 


Rolled on the Anthem! Poland caught 
The tones of fire, and sent the strain, 
With more than mortal meaning fraught, 

O'er castled hill and guarded plain. 
An Empire poured its ruthless bands 
From northern hills of ice and snow,— 
The sabre snapped in Freedom's hands, 
But tyrants cowered beneath the blow ! 


vil. 


Rolled on the Anthem! Austria woke, 
As rang those clarion notes afar, 

And bade her children rend the yoke, 
And shatter tyrant bolt and bar, 

The German by his cottage fire 
Heard gathering squadrons trample by, 

While princely lips yrew pale with ire, 
And Empires reeled at Freedom's ery. 


Vill. 


Rolled on the Anthem! Lips of flame 
On every hill prolonged the strain, 

And leaders sprang from rags and shame 
‘To chant it at a crimson fane. 

Still roll its echoes! While they ring 
The sabre blows of truth resound, 

And now the scythes of Freedom swing 
Where'er Oppression’s grain is found! 


Thus raged the storm, then seemed to pass away, 
But many an oak lay shivered in its path, 

And many a flow'ret severed from its stem 

Bent low its bleeding corol to the dust, 

And slowly sighed its little life away 

Then there were tears to dry, and vacant seats 
To fill, and flags to shroud in crape, and graves 
To dig ; and over many a sombre bier 

Waved mourning plumes, and funeral trains along 
The crowded streets moved solemnly, and lights 
Burned in the coffin-builder’s shop from eve 

Till morn! 


We saw them not. The victor shout, 
The dying wail, scarce mingled with the tones 
That murmured to us from yon whispering leaves ! 
The of battle echoed not amid these aisles 
Of light and shade, but like a por | child 
Upon thr summit of a wave-worn cliff, 
Who heats the surges dashing at its base, 
And em ies, and sleeps again, we heard 
The tr npet blast that woke a continent, 
Then ned the classic and dreamed once more. 
The 1; sning drum beyond th’ Atlantic wave 
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Woke armies from the warrior’s troubled sleep, 
And led them to the vulture’s banquet field ; 

The morning bell called us to solemn rites 

Of prayer and praise, and stilled each epee pulse, 
As lips we loved poured forth entreating words 
That seemed like clouds piled up in summer skies, 
The stepping stones to Heaven; the smiling hours 
With wingéd sandals flew, and showered around 
Bright hopes, and pleasant thoughts to harmony 
Attuned, bike rose trees, hung with silver bells 
That answer music to the whispering wind. 


Thus passed our days along, 
Unclouded, save by transient twilight shades, 
Calm as the pulse of sleeping Innocence, 
When tolling bells along the Baltic rang, 
And fur-clad traveler heard amid the snow 
The sound of muffled wheels, and peasants saw 
The death-car pass at night. The circling air 
Had caught a poison taint ; the Pestilence 
That like a restless spirit walks the earth, 
Was mingling ruin with the fountain drops, 
And shooting death-darts from the clasp of friends, 
The lover's kiss, the mother’s fond embrace. 


L 


Black beneath the Northern star 
Rolls from wintry lands afar 
Wheel of spectral-guided car. 


Dull the tramp of raven steed, 
Dark'ning lawn and moon-lit mead, 
Crushing flow’rets till they bleed. 


Wan and pale the driver's cheek ; 
White his locks as mountain peak, 
Robed in snows of winter bleak. 


Dull and dim his sunken eye, 
Yet its leaden glances fl 
Hither, thither, ceaselessly. 


And where’er from lands afar 
Darkly rolls that phantom car, 
Life o erleaps its prison bar. 


Morning tints the Northern snows ; 
Wild the winter tempest blows ; 
Bridged with ice the streamlet flows ; 


Prayerfully a father kneels; 
Heart soul to God reveals ;—- 
Hark !—the sound of chariot wheels ! 


ba ce apr ogre 
Hopeless! ir tear-drops blend ; 
Hesverwerd suai bio eel ascend t ' 
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sea | ‘mid the vines of France ; 
Fairy like the star-beams dance 
‘Neath pale Dian’s sinless glance. 


Raven lock and golden tress 
Mingle in a fond caress, 
Arching love and loveliness. 


Taintless all in heart and deed, 
Angels for them well might plead,— 
Hark! the tramp of passing steed ! 


Lingering by their lowly tomb, 
"Neath the willow’s guardian gloom, 
Still the peasant hymns their doom. 


IV. 


Midnight darkens Albion's isle ! 
Dying maid and felon vile 
Sleep—so calm the moonbeam’'s smile. 


Crouching ‘neath the spectral shade, 
Fearless now, and now dismayed, 
Crime unsheaths the silent blade. 


Cursing moon and wakeful star, 
Now he forces lattice bar :-— 
Hark! the roll of passing car ! 


Dead upon the pavement stone, 
Baying hound and night alone 
Answer back his dying groan. 


v. 
Fading sunlight gilds the sand, 
Circling half this western land, 
Ocean-girdled, tempest fanned. 


Where uncalmed Disease hath trod, 
Where hath fallen Famine’s rod, 
Meekly moves the child of God. 


Hut and hovel, prison-hall, 
Lone and loathsome Hospital, 
Keho soft his prayer for all. 


Weeping while the pale ones die, 
Now he veils the soulless eye :— 


Hark! a steed goes trampling by! 


O’er his breast the violet creeps, 
Smiling while the mourner weeps, 
Waking while the lost one sleeps ! 


Thus with a victor stride, Disease and Death 
Swept o'er the world, and Terror glided, like 

A writhing snake, through cot anc cely hall: 
But like the hunter in the woodland shade, 
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Who hears the sullen crash of falling oak, 
And listens only till the echo dies, 

Then tracks again the doe or dappled fawn, 
We heard, with startled awe, the funeral tones 
That knelled on every shore, then turned again 
To hold stern converse with the laureled dead. 
And some strolled thoughtfully amid the groves 
And solemn gardens of the Grecian sage, 

With Homer triumphed, with Anacreon smiled, 
Or sang with Senphe ‘mid the summer flowers ; 
And some caught wisdom from the clustered stars, 
And traced their silver circuits through the sky, 
And tracked the comet to hix blazing den, 

And marked faint nebulw circling into worlds, 
Until the eyelid drooped, and throbbing pulse 
And aching brain grew clamorous for repose ; 
And some loved other themes, and o'er the graves 
Of buried empires paused to wipe the dust 
From funeral urn, and wring from marble lips 
The story of the past; and others still 

Traced up the winding stream of Poesy, 

Until its crystal fount a a 

Of light and bubbling music, wreathed around 
With rainbow blossoms whispering to the wind 
Their fragrant secrets, and on drooping brows 
Pouring their incense-breath from —_ lips, 
And some learned gentler lessons as the 
Read other stars than those that lamp the sky, 
And, solving problems taught not in the schools, 
Grew still and grave, and started at a word, 

And dreamed, but never told their dreams. 


Thus flew 
The hours, like sea-shells laden with a wealth 
Of pearls borne gently on the ocean tide, 
And life for us seemed but a summer dream, 
A walk through meadows blossom-paved, a flight 
Through parting sunshine to a mount of rest; 
And we forgot the world, forgot its toils and pains, 
And if perchance a hearse rolled by, or in 
Yon “city of the dead” a new-made grave 
Appeared, we thought the stroke of Providence 
A warning for the world, meant not for us. 
We had yet to learn one solemn lesson, 
A lesson taught in tears; to feel that Death 
Rides over all, and that the chariot wheels 
Which crush their victim on the palace floor, 
And tear the earth beside the t's cot, 
May roll amid these walls, and shatter here 
The hopes of youth, the prophecies of age! 


A summer morning hung these leafy aisles 

With crimson drapery, and severed friends 

From village home, and cottage on the hill, 

And thronged metropolis, met once more ; 

And hands were clasped, and smiles were eloquent 
Of love, and words of kindness wandered through 


These echoing halls, but soon a startling whi 

Ran from room to room, like shadow _ 
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The hectic fire upon his cheek, and tears— 

A mother’s tears—like rain-drops, falling. Days, 
That seemed but hours, went by, and then there came 
A fainter message, and the whisper stole 

To every heart, and spoke to us of—death ' 

Our circle was invaded, and the arm 

Of God uplifted here, and with a glance 

Of fear, friend looked on friend, and wondered 

Why the blow had fallen. 


Scarce a month had gone, 
Adorned with leafy garlands for its grave, 
Ere Death once more appeared, and rifled roses 
From the cheek of health, and sent the blood 
In dying currents from a throbbing heart. 
Calmly as flowers fade our brother died, 
Amid the verdure of his native hills, 
Like weary pilgrim sinking to his rest, 
And many a tear upon the coffin lid 
Fell haste, as mourner friends bent low 
Above the sable bier. We bore him to 
The tomb. O’er tufted knoll and bloomis t pana 
The train of mourning wound, and the chil ceased 
His gambols in the grass, and the hunter 
Leaned upon his gun, while passed the dead! 
We laid him in the grave ; and then the prayer 
Went up to God, and on the summer breeze, 
Like tee anthem in cathedral aisle, 
The low, sad song of parting floated by, 
And seraphs, poised upon their viewless wings, 
Caught up the tones and bore them to the skies. 


FUNERAL HYMN,.* 


Lightly, Brothers, lightly tread 
There the flow'ret blooms no more, 

Where, among the honored dead 

Sleeps the heart whose throbs are o'er. 
Death has torn a friend away, 

Woke the sigh and loosed the tear, 
Bade us weep and sadly pray 

O’er a brother's silent bier. 


Classmate, Brother, fare thee well, 
In thy lonely place of rest, 
Sadder thoughts than words can tell 
Live in each surviving breast. 
Death has sundered every tie, 
Borne thee to a distant shore, 
Thou hast passed away for aye, 
We shalt meet no more, no more ! 


We left him to the sunshine and the birds, 

Whose warmth and warblings make the lowliest grave 
A place of pleasant memories: we left 

Him there, th the willow’s tendril branch, 
Lulled by the murmur of the rippling winds 

As over bud and leaf they flowed, then turned, 
With saddened footstep and o'erburdened heart, 

To shape our arms for battle with the world. 








* Written on the occasion by two classmates of the deceased, and sung at the close of the funeral 
ceremonies. 
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That battle hour 
Draws nigh. A few bright morns wil! glow and fade, 
And then the Sun will leave his crimson couch 
On yonder mount of stone, and gild these spires, 
And wave bis golden locks upon the lawn, 
And we shall not be here to catch the rays, 
And weave them with our dreams of happiness 
And love. We must away. Some with a smile 
Of hopeful light upon their brow, will pass 
The frowning portals of the future ,; some 
With proud resolves, with hopes that swing not in 
The narrow are of Time, but vibrate through 
The circle of Eternity; with vows . 
To die by every lip lamented, and . 
To make the flower that buds upon their crave 
A sainted relic. All must go, and each, 
Like scattered spars upon the sea, must fight 
The storm alone, and ride the billow’s crest, 
Or strangle in its p. Then let us say 
Farewell. One glance at rugged rock, where oft 
The wild flower smiled upon our path; one look 
At crystal bay, where many a moonlight hour 
Hung prow and dripping oar with silver beads ; 
At gnarléd elm beneath whose foliage screen 
No other thoughts could enter at the heart 
Than dreams of Hope and Heaven, one word, 


One word of gratitude and love 

To = am sleepless watch hath shielded us 
From ill, and then, the trembling string must break, 
The lyre must sleep forever. 


Gray rocks, by Heaven's own arches spanned, 
Twin giants guarding sea and land, 

The vine shall wreath your brows of stone, 
The cloud shall make your crags its throne 
When harvests wave and orchards bloom 
Upon each long forgotten tomb. 

Though stern the fate your dark lips tell, 
Farewell, gray ramparts, fare-ye-well ! 


Broad bay, upon whose heaving breast 
The billow waves its battle crest, 

Our shallop helm and dipping oar 
Shall part thy locks of foam no more ; 
We may not plow thine azure plain, 
Or count thy snow-tipped hills again, 
Yet while the tides of Ocean swell, 
Farewell, brave billows, fare-ye-well ! 


IL, 


Dark elms, beneath whose emerald dome 
Music and smiles have built their home, 
Within whose realm of summer shade 

Our dreams like wanton birds have strayed, 
We shall not see you clothed agai 

With verdant wreath or crystal chain, 

Yet long may leaf to leaflet tell 

Our parting word, our sad farewell ! 
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IV. 


Old halls, through which the whirling tide 
Of earvest toil and wrestling pride 

Has rolled with many a billow shock, 

As rivers lash the sundered rock, 

Your aged walls shall ring no more 

With word or song of ours, ‘Tis o'er— 
The changeful dream, the witching spell ;— 
One thought is left us;—'t is farewell | 


Thus part the links that bind us to the past, 
Thus one by one glide onward to the sea 

The lustrous waves that rippled o'er the sands 

Of by-cone hours :—and we must follow them ! 
Amid the massive enginery of life, 

Where brawny Labor wields the ponderous sledge, 
And Genius works with peat elements, 
Amid the stunning chaos of the world 

We too must stand, and whirl the hissing wheel, 
Ayd shape the glowing metal of the mind, 

And guide the blows of thought, or die 

Amid the din. But calmer memories will rise, 
And often from the busy hum of life 

Oy wearied glance will seek these quiet shades, 
And we shall think of those whose hands unlocked 
Each crystal fount, who wooed and won the truth 
From frowning storms, dislinked the chemic bonds 
Of nature, poured the classic light of lost 

Andi mouldered empires on our path, and woke 
Within us an immortal thirst; and oft 

Ous saddened thoughts will fly to him who was 


Our Faruer here, and hopes and prayers of love 
Will cluster round his brow, like laurel leaves, 

And with their low, soft voices, bless the lips 

From whence the blended tones of love and wisdom 
Hourly fell. 


My classmates, linger as 

We may, we can not shun the mournful hour 
Of parting. Even now the last, lone sand 
Is flitting from the hour-glass of the morn, 
And soon the word that severs heart from heart 
Will fall from quivering lips). We may not meet 
Again. The pleasant hours will die, and graves 
Will be their monuments; the wand of Fate 
Will move, and seas will bar our greeting ; —_ 
Will wave her hand, and stranger stars will light 
Us te repose; and they who meet in hours 
Unborn, will drop a tear for one, will bush 
A throb for one, and breathe a — for all. 
O! let us in love; let every thought 
That scowls in memory's chamber perish here ; 
Let every word that hath a dagger's point 
Find slumber with the dead; and let us go 
Withgoftened heart, and emiles of kindly love ; 
And may the King of Love, whose throne is built 
Of stars, guide all our wandering yy imprint 
Upon our hearts the solemn lesson o} 
This parting hour, and hallow with his «mile 
The last, low word we breathe—the sad Faneweit,— 

FAREWELL. 
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Thoughts from a Side-Gill. 


‘Tere, friends, there’s a caption for you at last. I have been 
parading my wits for a number of minutes past, to see if I could n't 
throw them into some quirk that would suggest a subject suitable, and 
yet not traitorous. According to Whately, it is often expedient to 
conceal the proposition to be dwelt upon, and thus avoid unnecessary 
préjudices in the mind of the reader. By this means we are able to 
create an interest in things which, if plainly stated, or even sug- 
gested previously, would be insipid, and perhaps disgusting. ‘“ Mu- 
sings before Winter,” “ Musings in the Fall,” “ Musings in Autumn,” 
*“ Autumnal Musings,” &c., &c., were each ambitious to appear as 
headings ; but in all of them there was something so trite and young- 
poetess-like, so fearfully suggestive of cornstalks and fading leaves, 
slant sunbeams and sighing winds, sere meadows and smoky moun- 
tains, that, since | mean to talk more or less of all these articles as 
we proceed, | was obliged to drop them because | wished not to ap- 

rise you of my intentions—particularly such inteftions—before- 
frand. At length I hit upon the lucky conceit at the head of this ar- 
ticle, which, as you perceive, confines my thoughts to no particular 
time, and hence to no particular subject, nor gives you any clue to 
what is coming. Indeed, it is my present intention to give loose 
reins to my writing propensities, (which are apt to be balky if curbed 
at all,) and drive, rather quietly than otherwise, through the realms of 
Fancy, Thought, and Feeling, as the autumnal influénces about me 
may incline, Accordingly, on this beautiful October morning, dear 
reader,—you, whose knit eyebrows and suspicious glances indicate 
whole gallons of ill-nature within at the probable success of some 
hated rival,—you, whose wo-begone features speak of disappointed 
ambition and sorrowing friends at home,—you, whose crumpled col- 
lar and tangled hair smell strongly of “ midnight oil” and Stanley's 
Logarithms,—you, whose long, grave countenance is eloquent of a 
whole night’s communion with the solemn spirits of the past,—and 
you, whose stained coat and full, flushed cheek, tell of still deeper 
draughts from those other ancient spirits,—come, unscrew your physi- 
ognomy, mollify your rigid features, put on a gratified look, if it be 
possible in such company, and go with me out into this calm retreat, 
where | often dream my hours away, forget College, and yield to the 
influence of this blessed month, and we ’ll have an hour’s pleasant, 
and, if the Fates be willing, not unprofitable meditation. 

Well, here we are, on this smooth, grass-grown'slope, laden, oh 
how richly laden to me, with delicious memories! Let us throw our- 
selves at length upon the green sward, my friend, and listen to the 
varied sounds of Nature’s untiring harmonist, as it dashes down the 
hill at our left, and tinkles along in its winding passage around our 
feet. The vagrant wind scatters the cool, fresh spray upon the grass 
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along the bank, and even sifts the grateful dew now and then upon 
our cheek, burning with the vigorous walk ; oh, how refreshing ' 
See those happy wavelets at our feet, chasing each other down the 
slope, leaping up and seizing the bending rushes, then letting them 
fly mischievously at the unfortunate tumbler behind! ‘There, friend, 
is a lesson for you and me. That little stream is doing its duty, if | 
may so speak ; it is performing the office for which it was created, — 
and a more important office it is to mankind than either you or I shall 
ever be called to fill,—yet it makes no such pitiful murmurings, shows 
no such sullen, wretched moods, as we are wont to do. It teaches us 
the beautiful lesson of being happy, if we would make others so ; for, 
notice how its influence has already charmed our irritated feelings 
into serenity and joyfulness, It teaches us habitual beneficence by 
the coolness it diffuses, and the music it is unceasingly discoursing. 
Verily, little stream, thou art Heaven’s own messenger, God's faith- 
ful minister to us mortals, and ‘tis much | owe thee already for thy 
soothing influences and divine teachings. , . 

But let us take a wider survey of the scene. Observe that farm- 
house down in the valley before us, and that cluster of barns sur- 
rounded by tall hay-stacks, indicative of the more than bursting plenty 
that has rewarded the husbandman’s labors. Count the cattle, black, 
white, ring-streaked, and speckled, that have been brought from their 
summer pastures on the back hills, and are now cropping the luxuri- 
ant second growth of the rich meadows at the homestead. ‘True, 
the grass has become somewhat imbrowned by the early frosts, but 
see how greedily and delightfully they tear it off, glad, after nib- 
bling to very little purpose for a five-month among the stones and 
briers, to get once more a plenteous mouthful of any thing digestible. 
In the corner of that little lot by the house is a huge pile of New 
England ammunition, with which they fight against leanness and hun- 
ger, in the shape of—not cannon balls—but smooth, yellow pumpkins, 
the resurrectionists of skeleton cattle, and, in form of pies, the si- 
lencers of troublesome children. Yonder goes, crackling and jolting 
along over the corn-hills, half buried among the dry stalks, the well- 
sideboarded cart, drawn by muzzled oxen, and universal in New Eng- 
land, filled to the brim with long, yellow ears, the gold of the farmer's 
currency, the beauty and pride of his harvests. The bending orchards 
hang heavily with golden apples, now fully ripe, nor doomed, as for- 
metly, to the hellish jaws of the cider-mill. but waiting for the gath- 
erer’s basket, to be laid by in store for the pleasure and enlivenment of 
long winter evenings. ‘Thanks to the progress of that cause which 
has hewn down the scraggly bearers of outlandish crops, worthless 
save to he converted into a still fouler form, and has pruned and graft- 
ed the vigorous saplings into the production of wholesome fruit, to be 
used as it comes from God’s hand, without being subjected to the in- 
fernal engines of human contrivance, and made, from a blessing, to 
become a woful curse, eating, like a canker, the beautiful, the amia- 
ble, the godlike, from the soul, and leaving it but a loathsome, brutish 
thing, a fit companion for the devils who ruined it' 

TOL. xv. 8 
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Pardon this sudden warmth, my friend ; my temperament must ex- 
cuse me; but really at a bare mention of the subject, I feel whole 
temperance orations boiling in my veins. But we will dispense with 
their delivery for the present, if so please you, and turn our attention 
to that forest immediately before us on the mountain side, and to that 
concert of crows of which the air is full, observing how, in their 
ylossy blackness, they rise and fall and mix in graceful confusion, as 
if they were leaves stripped by a whirlwind from the trees. Notice, 
too, how the foliage is already assuming the varied tints of the de- 
caying year. Who ever saw, in all his life, the seven prismatic col- 
ors displayed so richly, so delicately, so tastefully ? The red, the 
yellow, and the green predominate, but the picture is composed of an 
infinitude of hues, from the most brilliant and gorgeous to the most 
delicately dim. At the first glance a thrill of pleasure passes through 
the soul, and we yield involuntary assent to the supremacy of Nature 
over all the refinement of Art. But not in the leaf alone ; a spirit of 
beauty is breathing from every object, as far as the eye can reach. 
The very air is full of a dreamy, hazy essence, as it might be itself 
the spirit of some dear friend passed away, yet come back to chasten 
and beautify the poor soul still dwelling on this earth. Oh! | always 
feel sad on such a day. It is not a miserable sadness, but one of 
pleasure—of pleasure so intense that it is even painful. 1 know it 
is pleasure, for | love it. f linger and linger, yea, I could linger for- 
ever to enjoy it. I am standing by the tomb of the departed year, 
and I feel as when bending over the grave of one dear to me as my 
soul. It is sadness, it is sorrow, and yet it is joy—exquisite, intoxi- 
eating joy! ‘The tears fall fast upon the fading turf, but they are not 
bitter; ah, no! they are sweet, dear drops, the jewel fruit of a melan- 
choly joy! And no joy is purer, none more ravishing to the human 
soul than this. Compared with it, that is a mean joy which the world 
calls joy. That is joy of the body, of ease, of the gratification of 
the senses ; or of the mind, of wit, humor, fancy ; or of the heart, of 
friendship, love ; but this is the joy of the soul; it is symphonious 
with the moral nature ; it is a measurable gratification of our infi- 
nite desire for emotion. We have infinite capacities for feeling, and 
our happiness is greatest when that feeling is most intense, if so 
be it springs not from any wrong doing on the part of ourselves or 
others. 

We are standing, let us suppose, by the open grave of one we fer- 
vently loved, who has just left us. We feel a sorrow that has opened 
every door of our heart, from which floods of feeling are bursting till 
that heart aches with emotion and the breast heaves with irrepressible 
grief; yet, if we are sure that bright angels have borne the happy 
spirit beyond the skies, and feel not regret at some unkind word or 
deed, or omitted act of affection of which we are guilty, there is no 
misery there. It is sorrow, but it is the spontaneous and natural ac- 
tion of that which we admire and love as the noblest and most beau- 
tiful part of our being, and therefore it cannot be distasteful. Nay, it 
is a privilege—we know and feel it to be a priceless privilege—to 
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weep and linger and still to weep! ‘he soul delights to wreak itself 
upon sorrow, ull earth and life are forgot m the all-absorbing emo- 
tion. We call to mind the beauty, the tenderness, the nobility, the 
kind words, the affectionate offices of the lost one, and a thrill of 
pleasure pervades the mind, though the eyes burst forth in.tears. We 
dwell upon the thought that we shall behold the well-known face “no 
more, no more !” and with what power do those lone words fall down 
into the echoing chambers of the soul! ‘There is no miserv, for we 
ourselves (and who does not’) hope soon to join the departed in a 
brighter world, Nay, as the vast assembly stand around the grave, 
silent, save the suppressed sobbing of the mourner, and as the breeze 
rustles through the mourning weeds, and heads are bared while a few 
faint words fall from the lips of the holy man, who does not feel that 
he is even now near to heaven’ that angels are hovering over, yea, 
are shedding the fragrance of their unseen wings even upon his own 
spirit! Who has not at such a time almost seen, through his tears, 
in the distant, hazy skies, the celestial choir, and caught the faint 
waftings of their jubilant melody’ Such a burial scene brings us to 
the very door of heaven ; and though we neither see nor hear, yet we 
distinctly feel upon our spirit, the genial influences of that cloudless 
world. Verily it is better, yea, pleasanter, to go to the place of mourn- 
ing than to the house of mirth. 

Such in kind, though less intense in degree, are the feelings which 
the dying year inspires. I gaze upon the landscape and the beauty I 
have loved is taking diflefent forms and will soon pass from my sight 
forever' Where the foliage rustles, the green meadow extends, 
the wooded mountain rises, driving snow-clouds will soon sift along 
and wrap every object in their chilling folds. Hoary Winter will 
breathe upon the streams and chill them into motionless silence. 
Winds will howl among the rattling branches of the naked trees, oh, 
how drearily! Retreats where happiness has drenched my senses, 
will lie buried beneath the fantastic sculpture of drifted snows, and the 
soft, scented airs that soothed the fiery pulse, will flee southward 
before the pinching blasts of the north. It is sad to part with all 
these, yet we would not have them stay. ‘The varying Seasons are 
the institution of a kind Being, and we would have them continue to 
roll. We drop a tear—a tear of deep emotion—yet gaze with a fixed 
and mournful pleasure, 


“While Decay’s effacing fingers 
Sweep the lines where beauty lingers.” 


There is something delightful, too, in finding that we do love Nature 
so devoutly, that we do thus silently worship at her altars. In the 
full enjoyment of her beauties we paused not, perhaps, to think whence 
arose our pleasure ; but, now that they are fading, we are oppressed 
with a delicious sense of their preciousness; as, when an intimate 
friend is quitting our side, we are surprised at the strength of our 
attachment, and, though bathed in tears, feel a deep happiness in this 
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increased sense of our love. Do you not, my friend, as you recline on 
this sunny hill-side, feel a kind of satisfaction with yourself in know- 
ing that you are not insensible to the influences of the scene before 
you, that there is within your own individual being also that delicate 
chording which vibrates in fervent sympathy with the harmonies of 
Nature ! 

But the sweetest of all the sombre influences of this day is the tone 
they give to memory. Now is no time for bitterness. ‘The calm 
beauty and soothing serenity of the day forbid it. Nor is it time for 
memory to rake over the cinders of the past for the burning coals of 
evil passions, of schemes frustrated, hopes crushed, trust betrayed and 
friendship turning to scorn—ah, no! all these, and every bitter thing 
she suffers to lie buried in oblivion, while arraying herself in the 
livery of Heaven, she darts with flashing wing not only through the 
passing year, but far down even into the dim shadows of childhood, 
gleans the many stainless pearls that gem our pathway, and, smiling, 
lays them at our feet. Oh! how the very air is ringing with the 
voices of early days! Passion kindles no blistering flames, Ambition 
wakes not her eternal fever, Guile plies no stinging goads, accursed 
Desire to please sets no tormenting vigils ; but Sincerity, Innocence 
and Contentment are the true divinities of those blessed years. And 
what a trio! what security for blessing and being blessed! How 
tender and warm and pure the love of hearts under such auspices ! 
And who that ever longs for a love that is pure, a heart that is sympa- 
thetic, a conduct that is guileless does not turn to his childhood and 
rejoice that he can say: “ Once I loved with a simple heart—once I 
sympathized with no selfish reserve—once | acted at least as I felt?” 
The old haunts, the simple sports, the little thoughts and little friends 
of those days, pass before the mind with a beauty almost unearthly. 
And as we ascend from year to year, here a scene and there a scene, 
here a word and there an action, fall upon the thoughts with such vivid 

»wer and radiant loveliness as even to wake a sigh and start a tear. 
Nor do these images .come and go and write no truth upon the soul. 


Let us raise a monument over the grave of the past, and with trembling 
finger and moistened eye record = it the most pleasant and beauti- 
i 


ful memories of the departed, as they float through the mind. What 
have we’ Have we noted down the time when selfishness gained us 
the enjoyment of some coveted object, or when we tasted the hours of 
idleness, when rioting in gay scenes of mirth, the magnet of all eyes 
and hearts, or when wild and delirious with sensual indulgence, when 
wit dazzled and companions applauded, or when intellect had won the 
voice of praise’? Ah, no! memories like these, if such there be, are 
cold, unsatisfactory, and powerless—they wake no chime of response, 
they stir no sympathetic string. Perhaps they were the most intensely 
pleasurable moments of life while passing, but they have left a strange, 
wild, restless impression which we wish were gone. We turn rather 
and cling with delight to the shade of youthful affection and inno- 
cence, when our pure hearts loved friends, birds, flowers, every thing, 
—loved and hated not!—and if we have wiped away one tear of bitter- 
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ness, if we have taught the sad lip to smile, the mournful eye to beam 
with joy; if we have made one heart, however poor and lowly to 
bless us for a kind word, or look, or action, we grasp and cherish and 
dwell upon the thought as a priceless gem, and rejoice to grace the 
tombstone even of our early years with an ornament which the marble 
herald of many a rich and great and hoary-headed mortal’s dust can not 
boast. ‘This, then, is the truhh which is taught—that no thought or 
feeling or action that has not its end in something external to our- 
selves can afford us any satisfaction in the review. Pleasure may 
pour her sparkling gems in our path, Beauty and loveliness may yield 
us homage, Wealth may add her costliness, and Fame wreath us with 
the evergreen of immortality ; yet, though we be intoxicated with them 
as they pass, like the sateless flame of the prairie, we can not pause 
and look back, for all is ashes there, but keep grasping forward with 
delirious eagerness for objects precisely suchas those that have proved 
so unsubstantial. There are no beings on earth, | believe, so intensely 
wretched as many of those we call the greatest and most fortunate of 
mortals. Some, | know, for they have confessed it, of the most illus- 
trious orators and statesmen of our own land, though they conceal it 
from the general eye, have a hell of torment within them, which even 
their mighty spirits can hardly bear. Oh, my friend, let me be the 
humblest and most obscure of men, if only my spirit breathe out benev- 
olence and my life be radiant with charity, rather than be cursed with 
that greatness which shall redound but to my misery and reproach, 

It is the distinguishing characteristic of that holy faith, which is 
at once the source and preservation of all that is or has been lovely 
and disinterested in human character and conduct, that it abolishes 
the distinctions of wealth, rank, and intellect, and puts it in the power 
of the meanest beggar to rise as high in true dignity on earth, and in 
the honors of Heaven, as the most gifted genius or exalted potentate ; 
that he who conquers and rules his own spirit and life, is more worthy 
of homage than the most successful warrior or magistrate ; in short, 
that goodness and not greatness, is the true standard of human excel- 
lence. This truth, eternal and almighty for good when universally 
felt, is rapidly operating and becoming effectual among all enlightened 
nations. It begins to appear strangely preposterous and unreasonable, 
that one man, having no more clay in his construction than another, 
and possessing no different capacities for happiness or suffering, 
should move in splendid equipage, no matter how obtained, and yet be 
adored by the multitude, while his honest but unaided neighbor can 
flaunt only in rags, and drags out a sad life unnoticed and unknown, 
but to starve at last at the rich man’s door. It is becoming more and 
more difficult to see why he whom God (not man) has endowed with 
uncommon intellect, though he use it to enfeeble human virtue, and 
assail human interests, should be deified by his fellow-men, while the 
faithful but less gifted laborer for his kind, is either wholly beneath 
notice or is greeted only with a sneer; that mere genius or conferred 
power should lift its possessor to favor, while the character and life of 
which alone man is the author, and for which alone therefore he 
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should be honored, are matters of little estimation. Give aman the 
yenius of Shakespeare, and it is not his honor, but his shame—his 
burning shame—if he does not work wonders for the welfare of his race. 
He may exhibit the wonderful power and brillianey of his talents for 
the astonishment of beholders, as the volcano plays with its lava and 
its flames, but for this, like the burning mountain, he is to be dreaded 
and not esteemed by all in the scope of his influence. He is unwor- 
thy our respect, much less our praise, till, like the summer cloud, he 
darts his lightnings of truth at ignorance and prejudice, utters his 
thunders of rebuke in the ears of tyranny and crime, and by the con- 
stant and more gentle droppings of his great mind, invigorates the 
growth of beneficence and piety. 

Hitherto the world has been manifestly all wrong in the bestow- 
ment of its favors. It has honored intellect and fortune, while modest 
worth, divine moral beauty, has been despised. It has worshiped 
more of pride, lust, cruelty and depravity, bedizened by the accidents 
of genius and rank, than even itself has ever dreamed. Intellect is, 
indeed, admirable ; so is the volcano, as the creation of God, as pos- 
sessing wondrous power to dazzle and terrify. And intellect may be 
properly admired, but not man, because he possesses it. ‘ Worth 
makes the man,” and intellect without moral beauty, is like clouds 
without rain, serving only to shut out truth’s genial sunlight from the 
minds it overshadows. It is not strange that the heart has suffered 
so much under human treatment. It is a dark thing to look within. 
‘There are numerous leathsome and dismal nooks which it is pleas- 
anter not to introduce the lamp of righteousness into. There are many 
telegraphic dispatches to the brain from those unexplored recesses, 
which the depraved will 1s well pleased to execute without inquiring 
the character of the operators. ‘They might wear so fiendish an aspect 
as to haunt the conscience unpleasantly! Moreover, it is thought un- 
dignified and little, to be ¢oo scrupulous, but that a man to be great and 
admirable must be, like the devil, all intellect and no heart! It isa 
weakness to be too good, to love and not hate, to forgive and not re- 
venge, to sympathize with the abused and friendless, to have a heart 
gushing with feeling on every fitting occasion! Manly dignity, for- 
sooth, is stoical hardheartedness! Again, it is harder to admire 
others for moral qualities in which we ourselves are inexcusably defi- 
cient, than for genius, which we know (though we do not acknowledge 
the fact) is purely a gift, and entitles the possessor to no thanks. There- 
fore, | say, it is not strange that the heart has been left out of the account 
in the world’s estimation of merit ; but it is strange and deeply lament- 
able, that even the truly good have been generally guided by the 
same false maxims. Under a blind impulse they have even huzzaed 
the conqueror, and made obeisance to the gifted as devotedly as the 
most unprincipled worldling. ‘That the Christian is guilty of this 
conduct, is not owing to any error in his creed. The Gospel is full of 
purity, and its principles radiant with moral beauty. According to it, 
this is a state of probation, not the arena of ambition. Moral culti- 
vation is the end, mental and physical but a means. Charity is the 
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heavenliest of qualities, and to visit the fatherless and widow, religion 
pure and undefiled. A beautiful fife, not profession, is, in Christ, its 
model. Here has been the error of the Church. It has contended 
with arguments more than with actions. Show me a sect whose life 
is truly Christ-like, and theirs is my creed—they can not be wrong 

‘The truly pious man has too often regarded his religion as an intang:- 
ble and impracticable essence, a kind of vestal flame to be kept dimly 
burning in the sanctum sanctorum of the soul, to be visited only in 
the closet, and then with breathless awe, a thing to be thought of but 
softly, to be spoken of never, save with gravity and even mournful- 
ness of face. He has forgotten the injunction, “ Let your light so 
shine before men, that they seeing your good works may glorify your 
Father who is in Heaven.” Make religion attractive, make it radiant, 
and its own beauty will make it universal. Besides, the Church is full 
of those who, judging “ by their fruits,” know nothing of vital piety. 
They lift their voices in loud and apparently earnest petitions for 
the world’s spiritual salvation, and then, turning to their farms or their 
merchandise, under the cloak of law insure a poor man’s temporal 
ruin, or take the last morsel froma hungry mouth. Yet they are 
honest; the civil law justifies them, and conscience slumbers, for the 
law of love is not graven there. [| call them not hypocrites, for few | 
believe, of my fellow-men are so base, but their hearts are insensate, 
their views mistaken, and they construe the easiness of habit into 
the fervor of devotion. Out of the true Church we can expect but 
little moral excellence. ‘There, honesty is but necessity, mere sub- 
servience to the law of statutes or public opinion. * It is not the spon- 
taneous development of inward qualities, obedience to a natural im- 
pulse, but a jealous regard for reputation. Dishonesty is unpopular, 
the most incorrigible knave hates it in others ; hence, to be respected 
and esteemed a man must be honest. Benevolence, too, is but neces- 
sity or pride. ‘The man of wealth, to be esteemed by the truly good, 
must give, and he is careful to unroll his bills and cast them into the 
Lord’s treasury, if possible, in the eves of all people. His heartless- 
ness is proved in an hour by complaints of poverty, or by the rude 
repulsion of some child of charity. But better days are coming. 
The Christian is dethroning his religion from its seat in the penetra- 
lia of the soul, and infusing it into his daily life. ‘The beauty of right 
and charity is pouring its radiance into the heart. The last echoing 
of war’s noise and glory is coming up from fields where liberty 1s 
born and tyranny discomfited, and in the very midst of these las’ but 
glorious blows, the Congress of Peace is assembled, where the great, 
the gifted and the good of earth are met to substitute hymns of peace- 
ful brotherhood, in place of the wild poesy and song in which wat 
has for ages been celebrated. 
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Outward Bound. 


A SALT WATER SKETCH. 


The wind blows fair, the vessel feels 
The pressure of the rising breeze, 
And, ewiftest of a thousand keels, 
She leaps to the careering seas ! Willis. 


A week now, and still the same grim easterly storm is blockading the 
bay. Still rolls the same heavy swell, still blows the same inexora- 
ble wind, still drives the same dismal rain, the same, for aye, that was 
abroad a week ago. In President Roads and in the Roads of 
Nantasket, still ride the same outward bound fleet, and still they rest 
as uneasily at their anchors, while they await with us a change of 
the weather, that they may get to sea. 

A pest upon these hard-hearted north-easters! More vexatious are 
they than the incessant tongue of an old maid. They are, verily, 
dogs in the manger ; the granny Caudles of Jack ‘Tar’s life. 

Anchored about us are cralt of every rig, freighted for every part 
of the globe. Wallowing yonder, like a Dutchman in a slough, is a 
cotton ship bound to New Orleans. Of down east’ extraction is she, 
I ‘ll warrant, for her wall sides and chubby stern show, plainly enough, 
that the place of Rer nativity is in that land of cute Yankees, where 
they build ships by the mile, and saw them off in lengths according 
to order. ‘The trim clipper ship to leeward, curveting so gracefully 
at her anchors, is a Canton trader, bound out for teas; and that saucy 
looking barque, with the black hull and rakish masts, and as lean fore 
and aftas a June shad, is bound to Rio; where, for aught I know, she 
will hoist Brazilian colors and run over to Africa for a cargo of 
slaves. 

Yonder, half a dozen molasses carriers and sugar tubs, with cargoes 
for the West Indies, are tumbling at their moorings, and a couple of 
dirty colliers are riding beyond. Here is a stately Liverpool packet ; 
there is a Levant, and there a Cape ‘Town trader, which will bring, on 
her return, lions and lionesses from the jungles of Caffraria. Yonder 
is a ship bound to the “ Gold Regions,” in which three hundred un- 
fortunate existences have hazarded their all. Poor fellows! Little 
do they know about “ going to sea,” or they would have been less eager 
to give their dollars for the privilege of being packed, three hundred 
dense, into those dank and dark between-decks, where each is allot- 
ted about the same space that a stevedore allots to a barrel of flour ; 
and that too, for a voyage of six months, during which they must be 
twice roasted under the blazing Line, and seasoned once at least, with 
good frost, in the doubling of stormy Cape Horn. Little know they 
what it is to live upon the high seas for six monotonous months, in an 
overcrowded ship! And in their haste to reach that Lotus shore, 
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they stop not to think of the salt junk whose complexion and tenacity 
is that of a mahog: iny knot; nor of the leaden plum-duff; nor of the 
indescribable lob-scouse ; nor of the lively biscuit with inhabitants as 
old as the ship in which they sail; nor of the daily allowance of one 
pint of indifferent water, whose savor or flavor is not that of Croton 
nor Cochituate, but of the oil casks in wich it is stowed! Poor fel- 
lows! when the scurvy, or the malignant ship fever, wrestles with 
your emaciation, and sick comrades sow up the dead body in heavy 
canvas, and lift it upon the plank, and slide it from the ship’s side, 
then you will curse the broker who has pocketed five thousand dollars 
commission for inducing you to take passage in this death-ship, and 
whom, perchance, you may now see standing upon the end of yonder 
pier, laughing at your folly. 

O, for a cradle on the smooth summer seas of the Southern Pacif- 
ic! Do you see that jaunty craft yonder, that looks as genteel as a 
gallant and as spruce as a young bachelor ?—the brigantine, | mean, 
with the long spars and the red stripe, and as fleet in her build as the 
build of a greyhound. 

Afar off is she bound, even to the vague summer seas of the South- 
ern Pacific ; where, for days and for weeks, the expanse of the ‘I'rop- 
ical ocean is as blank as the face of a mirror; where the sky is col- 
orless, and not a sign of human existence is seen; where, as, in 
dreamy indolence, you float along, the awful silence of nature is 
broken, anon by the crackling of a plank beneath you, which the sun 
has drawn from its boltings ; anon, by the drowsy hum of the canvas, 
as it is stirred by airs imperceptible; anon by the whisper of the 
bor’, as your bark bends her head to the long undulations and kisses 
the billow before her; anon by the clumsy plunge of a Dolphin, or 
the jets of a Cachelot, or the profound sigh of a Grampus, as one after 
the other they come up for a breath and settle again to their siestas 
beneath the still waters. 

Now, as you sail that sea, a weary Flying-fish drops upon your 
deck ; now, a ghastly Shark, the villain and scavenger of the ocean, 
attended by his retinue of obsequious little Pilots, shows “ his bottom- 
less white pit of teeth” under your lee ; now, a tiny Nautilus spreads 
its bony sail by your side, and the dorsal fins of the glossy Black-fish 
are flashing in the sunlight ahead. Now, the far off horizon is piled 
up with clouds of crimson, and gold, and azure, and your eye wan- 
ders through their tracery of temples, and mosques, and minarets, and 
gothic towers; and blue islands float in the distance ; and the nights 
are still and starry, and the sea is illuminated with phosphorescence ; 
and the billows are awakened to a frolic by the mild equatorial 
breeze ! 

Take me with you, bonnie barque, on your sunny voyage, for I long 
to sail those seas of enchantment ; to wander those paradisean archi- 
pelagoes of coral islands ; to listen to the cadence that breaks upon 
the pearl-shell beach of Tedaidee, and the palmy Oroolia, the land of 
Yillah the mystical maiden! Give me a good craft, a fleet craft, a 


petrel in the storm and a gull in the breeze, with companions who can 
VOL. xv 4 
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talk sentiment and philosophy, who love nature, and can stand the 
night watch, and I am off, off for the seas of the Southern Pacific! 

But the pilot promises us fair weather in the morning, for the moon 
changes to night, and with a change of the moon is sure to come a 
change of the wind, notwithstanding, to the contrary, “ the late Dr.” 
Obeelackajaw, and natural philosophers, and almanac makers in 
general. 

You may theorize to a seafaring man about the absurdity of his be- 
lief, that the moon exerts a controlling influence over the weather, 
even until your tongue tumbles out. You may adduce all the obser- 
vations and examinations of meteorologists and astronomers, even from 
the day that the sons of Adam first peeped through a telescope. You 
may exhibit their most accurate registers of the air, its temperature, 
its weight, its moisture, its dryness, as ascertained by the most accu- 
rate barometers, and thermometers, and anemometers, and hygrome- 
ters, and every other meter whatsoever. But your efforts will be 
utterly in vain. He will give no credence to your abstract “ scien- 
tifics.” You may as well attempt to indoctrinate him to the belief 
that a ship makes its greatest speed when at anchor; or that a shark 
is not a philanthropist; or that Sir Whale is the ‘Tom Thumb of the 
sens ; or soaring into the regions of your more refined science, that 
the Northern Lights, as a modern theory asserts, are the result of 
the very intense friction of the earth upon its axis ; or that the moon 
is a huge mouldy cheese, inhabited by centipeds ! 

All his experience contradicts your theory. And his is the experi- 
ence of a life which, perchance, was upon the broad ocean when it 
first opened its eyes ; which has been nurtured amid the noise of its 
waters, and which is as familliar with its peculiar and various phe- 
nomena, as you are with your own household. An experience which tells 
him that with a change of the moon, after a “ spell of bad weather,” 
he may invariably expect a change of the wind. 

And our pilot was correct. With the sun of the next morning came 
a fresh westerly breeze, putting to flight the leaden cohorts of the most 
disagreeable of all the disagreeable north-easters, that ever sacked the 
good city before which we are lying. 

Eight bells of the morning watch, and the fleet in the Roads is fast 
getting under weigh 

In a moment our canvas is adrift. 

The sheets are bowsed home with a hearty “ Yo! Ho!” The topsails 
and to’gallant sails go to the mastheads to the song of “ Cheerily, men !” 
The anchor is tripped, and dripping with sea-weed it swings from the 
bow. Out go the stun’sail booms alow and aloft, and white wings are 
outstretched upon them. Out flap the royals, up slide the gibs, and from 
deck to truck, bellies the snowy canvas before the western breeze. 
Rapidly part the waters before us, and rapidly they close upon our 
receding track. 

Weare off! Farewell, early friends and early associations! Sev- 
ered now are the ties that long have bound me to you, to country and 
to home. ‘This is the reality of that which once was only a dream ; 
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a reality that ofien moistens the eye of the voyager, who, with the 
inherent restlessness of our common nature, turns from present ills 
only to fly to others that he knows not of 

Boston light is on our beam. Yonder oom “ the Graves” and “ the 
Brewsters” black ledges, each of which has in times gone, been the 
death bed of many a good ship of oak. Point Alderton bends up its 
brawny arm from the southward to bid us adieu, and, beyond, the high- 
lands of Marshfield are scarce discernible. 

On, like a startled deer, speed we to the rustling brine, and the 
breeze follows after, like an unwearied hound. | 

Boston Light drops astern. .o! yonder the rocky promontory of 
Nahant is lifting its front to the churlish waves, and, still yonder, a 
score of white villages skirting the retreating coast, look upon usa silent 
farewell! Before us expands the broad Bay of Massachusetts. Reel- 
ingly push we on towards the eastern horizon. ‘There lost is the eye 
in the blending of the blue above with the blue beneath. 

On, on '— 

And whither wend ye, blithe mariners ' 

To the East '—to the East! 


The Life of William Maginn.* 


Tue above is the unpretending title of a work published nearly two 
years since, and which seems to have fallen almost still-born from the 


press. What its circulation on the other side of the water may be, 
we can not pretend to say. 


But here we have never seen it advertised 
except on a single occasion, and it then figured upon a list of some- 


what rare publications. It must be admitted that there is not much in 
the general appearance of the work itself, to recommend it in the eyes 
of critical publishers. It forms an unpretending duodecimo, plainly 
bound, in coarse paper, and most abominably printed. Many of the 
dates,—some of them highly important, too,—are illegible. Some 
notes scarcely present any thing to the eve, but a mystic collection of 
ink blots arranged in parallel lines. ‘The author's name is by no 
means a prominent one, and he bas had the unusval modesty to say 
as little as possible about himself. From the title page we gather that 


he is a London barrister, and one or two slight hints in the Preface 


seem to convey the supposition that he is, or has been, an occasional 


contributor to Fraser’s Magazine. ‘To all further investigations into 
his private matters, there is returned a non est inventum, as his readers 
will easily discover for themselves. 


Moreover, the soul of Mr. Prince’s book is nearly as ill a piece 
of work as the body. ‘The style is as bad as it can conveniently be. 


ee 


* Lrg or Wittiam Mactys, by Samuel Prince, Barrister. London, 1848. 
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Every page involves half a dozen violations of syntax; and as for 
what ‘Tommy Rourke used to call “rhetoretical and dictionaretical” 
blunders, they are still more abundant. We have a perfect plethora of 
such expressions as “there was no discrimination between their char- 
acters ;” “ ordered,” instead of “ put in order ;” the boobyism of using 
“ vanity,” as synonymous with “ pride ;” “ circumspect fortifications ;”’ 
“perished with poison,” &c., &c., &e. Mr. Prince is moreover sorely 
aMicted by the dues Boswelliana. ‘There is, in his biographical eyes, 
no spot upon his hero’s character,—the latter never seems to have 
committed an error, or a fault, or a disgraceful act,—no, not even 
when, in a drunken ramble through the purlieus of the Cowcaddens, 
he overset a poor woman’s apple-stall, and abused her for expostula- 
ting. Vincent Bourne, Sam Rogers, Crofton, Croker, Lord Byron, 
and everybody else who may chance to have crossed Maginn’s path, 
are dismissed with most unceremonious kicks by the obsequious Mr. 
Samuel Prince. 

Thus much for the defects of the publication before us. Now if 
anybody begins to suppose them altogether damnatory to the work, he 
is grievously mistaken. In spite of all his crimes and misdemeanors, 
Mr. Prince has really produced a most valuable and entertaining biog- 
raphy, excelled by nothing of the kind, excepting, always, the inimi- 
table Boswell. ‘Though his style is faulty, it evinces a rare command 
of words, and every thing is said with the most perfect ease and fluen- 
cy. But this is not the chief merit of the work. As Boswell showed 
us Johnson in his own words, so has Mr. Prince showed us Maginn. 
His wit, his sociability, his warmheartedness, his uncompromising 
prejudices, the wonderful versatility of his talents, shine out from 
every page. We have constantly before us an image of the Doctor, 
with his round and merry face,—Hibernian all over,—his flaxen hair, 
his blue eyes, twinkling with ill-concealed humor, and his slender 
form, as he stands in Blackwood’s sanctum, warming himself before 
the fender,—now quizzing the reverend Maga, and now bursting into 
an extempore verse,—perchance of the “ Friar’s Song.” We greatly 
regret that the “ Life of Maginn” has not been reprinted by some of 
our enterprising Gothamites. It is much better deserving of republi- 
cation, than “ Jane Eyre,” “ Martin the Foundling,” or half the rest of 
the “grave and reverend” foreign bores, eagerly caught at by publish- 
ers, and nauseously bepuffed by editors. But we are digressing. 
Our business is to sketch, with all possible brevity, an outline of the 
life of William Maginn. 

Maginn was born on the 9th of July, 1794, at Cork, Ireland. He was 
of respectable, though obscure parentage. His father was the preceptor 
of an academy, or rather a gymnasium, in that city, and possessed of 
a remarkably pure classical taste. Of the Doctor's beyhood we 
know little. He seems to have been a sturdy, sunburnt, little rascal, 

ssessing a strong aptitude for mischief, and—mirabile dictu !—for 

is books. According to tradition—somewhat apocryphal, it must be 
admitted—the —— youth had been known to rhyme before he 
could write, and according to another version, before he could speak 
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lainly ; but as to this latter asseveration, credat Judgeus Apella ! 
‘This much is certain, that at the age of ten years he succeeded in 
entering Trinity College. Through College he passed in an odd 
manner. His life there exhibits a strange alternation of winning 
prizes, writing sarcastic verses for the amusement of his fellow stu- 
dents, and breaking watchmen’s heads. He graduated, however, with 
honor, and possessed of universal popularity among those who knew 
him. For some years afterwards he appears to have remained quietly 
at home, occupying the post of assistant im his father’s school. His 
success in teaching was not, in the opinion of some, very brilliant. 
An exuberance of spirits, anda keen appetite for the ludicrous, would 
continually interfere with the solemn gravity befitting a pedagogue. 
But among his scholars he was a decided favorite. When Maginn 
was in his twenty-sixth year, he first commenced operations in that 
department which witnessed the chief glory of his after-life—contrib- 
uting to Blackwood’s Magazine. And here it is, that the reader must 
pardon us for a digression. 

The circumstances under which magazines, reviews, newspapers, 
and periodical works generally, exist in the Old and New World, are 
very different—much more so than is generally supposed. In the 
United States, the people are generally readers, and the larger pro- 
portion are very respectable critics and politicians. Books and papers 
among us are moreover as cheap as possible. The consequence ts, that 
no branch of periodical literature exists here, which does not undergo 
a very general scrutiny among the people. ‘The poorest man, who 
ranketh not among those pests of our country—the Lrish emigrants—— 
must have his newspaper atleast. And it is deemed nothing strange 
that the humble artisan, with an income of some fifteen dollars per 
week, should be a subscriber to, and a reader of, the North American 
Review. Nay, he is often one of its contributors. But in England 
the case is wholly different. There all the respectable specimens 
of periodical literature are only accessible to certain priviledged 
classes. ‘The monthlies and quarterlies are wholly in the hands of 
the nobility and the wealthier commoners. ‘The same is true with 
regard to the larger and more respectable newspapers, The ‘Times, 
Spectator, and others. The popular masses, oppressed by severe 
taxation, and obliged to battle almost continually against positive indi- 
gence, have neither time, ability, nor inclination to read a newspaper 
which costs fifteen pounds a year, much less a ponderous reyiew. 
Such intelligence as they do obtain, is gleaned from cheap, ill-printed, 
and wretchedly written newspapers. Of this class of literature, 
Dickens has given us a very fair specimen in the first volume of the 
“ Pickwick Papers.” ‘There is no scarcity of the Potts and Slurk 
generation among our transatlantic neighbors. 

The consequence of this system is, that in spite of its general in- 
feriority—in spite of its evil consequences and manifold disadvantages, 
it gives the English Reviews one advantage over ours. They are 
conducted with more literary ability in many respects. They number 
among their contributors those possessed of all the skill which wealth, 
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refinement, and uninterrupted leisure, in addition to the highest natural 
talent, can bestow. The English nobility and upper classes are 
totally different from those of any other country. With high preju- 
dices on some points, they are nevertheless intellectually polished 
and refined to the highest extent. Jeffries, Mackintosh, Macaulay, 
Sydney Smith, in a word, the main pillars of the English Reviews, 
are all cases in point. Even Carlyle is scarcely an exception. We 
would not, by the above remarks, imply any derogatory ideas of our 
own literature. ‘The American mind is naturally as powerful as the 
English; perchance more so, But we are still a new people, and it 
will require the lapse of many years to bestow on us all the polish of 
our transatlantic friends. But those writers whom we have above 
enumerated, were all Whigs. It was to the Tory literati, and a very 
peculiar branch of those, to whom Maginn especially belonged. Of 
these, Blackwoud's Magazine is, and ever has been, the perfect type 
and organ. Politically these gentlemen are the most violent ultra- 
conservatives. ‘Their principles, if fully carried out, would lead to a 
form of government not very far remote from absolute despotism. 
Hereditary succession, jus divinum, the Established Church, all in 
the most odious forms, have ever been their grand axioms. Hence, 
we find the political disquisitions of Blackwood often characterized 
by great ability, but invariably by the bitterest prejudices. ‘They are 
eye-sores to all enlightened and liberal minds. But in wit, in humor, 
in ingenuity, in clever sarcasm, Maca has ever stood unrivaled. And 
among those who have done most to win her this reputation, no name 
stands higher than that of William Maginn. 

His first contribution bears date, as Mr. Prince tells, us, in 1819, 
and consisted of “* Chevy Chase” translated into Latin. The idea was 
not altogether so original as Mr. P. thinks. It might have been easily 
taken from Addison's Spectator, Nos, 70 and 74. But the Doctor 
was indisputably the first who ever attempted to carry it out. The 
ingenuity of his performance attracted great attention, and won for its 
unknown author (he had subscribed himself in his letter to Black- 
wood, R. 'T. e considerable celebrity. ‘The ice being thus broken, 
Maginn proceeded in his new field with great success. Mr. Prince 
has given at the end of his work, a regular series of the Doctor's 
writings, in alphabetical order, with the date appended. Among these 
we find the following :—* Leslie versus Hebrew,” “ Daniel O'Rourke,” 
“ Luctus on the Death of Sir Daniel Donelly,” “ Semihore Biogra- 
phic,” “ Ode to Mrs. Flanagan, by an lrish Gentleman,” “ Extracts 
from a Memorandum Book,” and many other most exquisitely humor- 
ous writings, all of which followed “ Chevy Chase” in rapid succes- 
sion. We have no room for extracts from these; the reader will 
readily find them for himself. Jn the fore part of June, 1821, Maginn 
visited Edinburgh, and speedily made the acquaintance of Blackwood, 
and the most distinguished characters of the Scotch metropolis. Hav- 
Ing spent nearly two months in Edinburgh, he returned home. 

Che Doctor’s literary character was now fully established, and he 
was universally considered the prince of Maga’s contributors. His 
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p ipularity was greatly augmented by another circumstance. The 
impression which he left on the minds of his liter: iry friends was ex- 
ceedingly favorable. Maginn’s conversational powers were of the 
highest order, and his wit, his readiness, and convivial disposition 
had delighted the grave Celts. He speedily became the crack man of 
The ‘Times, and acknowledged even by Whigs as one of the “ best and 
bitterest” writers of the day. Nor was his pen suffered to remain 
die. “ A bitter Quiz on Lord Byron’s Poem of Darkness,” “ Speci- 
mens of Free and Easy ‘Translations,” “Sylvanus Urban and Chris- 
topher North,” “ Adventures in Hibermaur Regis,” and at least a 
dozen more appeared successively in the pages of Maga. 

From this time until 1830, Maginn’s career was one of uninterrupted 
prosperity and increasing fame. In 1824 he went to Paris as corres- 
ponding editor of a newly started newspaper. He soon, however, 
gave this up, the paper not being well supported, and in company with 
his lately married wife, returned to London, where he established 
himself permanently as a contributor to various periodicals. Among 
these, “* Blackwood” still, however, continued to be the chief object 
of his attention. In 1837 he drew himself into a series of quarrels 
in this wise :—When Fraser's Magazine was commenced—we think 
in 1831—the Doctor became one of its contributors, writing among 
other things, “ The Fraser Papers.” In No. 80 appeared a critique 
on the new work of “ Berkely Castle.” It was brilliant and sarcastic, 
but strongly libelous. Maginn wrote it inthe Editor's sanctum, where 
both Fraser and himself were free, or nearly so. As soon as the 
Doctor became known as the author of the article, he received a 
challenge from Mr. Berkely. A meeting took place. Berkely was 
bitterly enraged, and Maginn himself irritated in no slight degree. 
Under these circumstances, it was fortunate for the combatants that 
they were but indifferent marksmen. ‘Three shots were interchanged 
without effect. By that time the anger of the parties had somewhat 
cooled, and they were induced to eeparate, and leave matters in statu 
quo. 

Before this happened, Maginn’s pecuniary affairs had become 
somewhat seriously involved ; a circumstance mainly traceable to 
his improvident and intemperate habits. His excessively social dis- 
position, coupled with an ardent temperament, had drawn him into the 
most dangerous excesses. His health was permanently injured, and 
his credit with the publishers began to fall off rapidly. He passed 
from one stage of poverty to another, until he was thrown into prison 
for debt. This first took place in 1838, and was repeated several 
times. In February, 1842, he was liberated for the last time. With 
a mind and body thoroughly shattered, shamefully deserted by his 
party, and attended by only a few pay friends, he fell into a rapid 
decline. On the 21st of August, 1842, poor Maginn breathed his 
last in the obscure village of Walton-upon- T hames. His remains were 
interred in the parish church. Thus closed his life, obscure in the 


beginning, brilliant in the middle, and—who can tell how bitter in the 
end? 
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Of his literary character we have room for but a few words. “ Ho- 
mer was not more decidedly the prince of poets,” Macaulay is not 
more decidedly the king of reviewers, than William Maginn the pii- 
lar and the guiding spirit of all really valuable in “ Maga.” 

The Doetor’s especial forte, that in which his soul took delight, 
was humor. No man could better point and refine a broad jest, or 
sweeten a bitter sarcasm. Even while his victims were writhing in 
agony, they were forced in their own despite to laugh. ‘Though he 
libeled half a hundred, he never encountered an indictment. But at 
the same time he possessed all his national versatility of talent. His 
sober lyric effusions were all good, especially the “ Homeric Ballads,” 
though he did not here succeed so well as Macaulay has since done. 
His “ Man inthe Bell” is unsurpassed (vid. Blackwood, Vol. X) by 
any thing of the kind which has since appeared. 

But in nothing has Maginn evinced more talent than in his bur- 
lesque Latin versifications. Vincent Bourne, “ Father Prout,” and 
himself, have each and all essayed to walk in the same path, and of a 
verity the LL. D. hath proven himself the better man. His speci- 
mens in Blackwood produced a most extraordinary sensation. ‘They 
paved the way for a general appreciation of the harmony and pliabili- 
ty of the Latin tongue. A language that had hitherto been dead, 
seemed in his hands to assume life. Jolly Cantabs and Oxonians 
found themselves substituting “ Si Horatio Flacco” for “ Willie brew'd 
a peck o’ maut.”. We have room for only two specimens of Maginn’s 


performances. But if they bear us not out in all that we have said, 
we shall be willing to be * written down an ass.” 
The first appeared in Blackwood. 


TOPORIS GLORIA.—A Latiw Metopy. 


To a tune for itself, lately discovered in Herculaneum, being an ancient Roman 
air, or if not, quite as good. Cum jollificatione boisterosa ; ie. with boisterous 
jollification. 


Si Horatio Flacco de hilari Baecho, 
Mos carmina esset cantare, 

Si Massica vina vocaret divina 
Falernaque sciret potare ; 

Si nos juvat miré, Falstaffium audire 
Laudentem Hispanicum merum, 

Cor nostrum sit laetum ob Portum, Claretum, 
Xerense, Campanum, Maderum. 


If Horatius Flaccus made jolly old Bacchus 
So often his favorite theme, 

If in him it was classic to praise his old Masaic, 
And Falernian to gulp in a stream ; 

If Falstaff’s vagaries "bout Sack and Canaries 
Have pleased us again and again, 

Shall we not make merry on Port, Claret, or Sherry, 
Madeira, or sparkling Champagne ( 


. * . * * * ° 
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Et si vero in presenti Claretum bibenti 
Videatur imprimis jucundum, 

Cito venter frigescat quod ut statim decrescat, 
Vetus vinum Maderum adeundum. 

Indos si navigarit, vento corpus levarit, 
Coliccamque fugarit hoc merum : 

Podagra cruciato “ Vinum optimum dato,” 
Clamant medici docti, “ Maderum.” 


But, though Claret is pleasant to taste for the present, 
On the stomach it sometimes feels cold ; 

So to keep it all clever, and comfort your liver, 
Take a glass of Madeira that's old. 

When ‘t has sailed for the Indies, a cure for all wind 't is, 
And colic 't will put to the rout: 

All doctors declare a good glass of Madeira 
The best of all things for the gout. 


vi. 

Campanum! Campanum ! quo gaudio lagenam 
Ocelli Perdricis sorberem ' 

Ad domine oculum, exhauriam poculum, 
Tali philtro «i unquam egerem— 

Propinarem divinam—sed peream si sinam 
Nomen carum ut sic profanatur, 

Et si cum Bacchus urget, ad labia surgit, 
Campano ad cor revoletur. 


Then Champagne, dear Champagne, ab! how gladly | drain a 
Whole bottle of Oeil de Perdrix, 
To the eye of my charmer, to make my love warmer, 
If cool that love ever could be. 
I could toast her for ever, but never, oh never, 
Would I her dear name se profane ; 
So, if eer when I'm tipsy, it slips to my lips, T 
Wash it back to my heart with Champagne ! 


The second production may be found in Croker’s Legends. 


CANTAT MONACHUS. 


a 

Hoe crat in votis, 

Et bene sufficerit totis, 

Si dum porto sacculum 

Bonum esset ubique jentaculum, 
Et si parvis 
In arvis 
[nvenero nullam 
Pullam, 

Ovum gentiliter prebebens, 
Puella decens, 

Manu nec dabis invita. 
Flos vallium harum 
Decus puellarum, 
Candida Margarita ' 


5 
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Me hora jucundat ccena 
Dilectat bene 
Et rerum sine dubio grandium 
Maxima est prandium ; 

Sed mihi crede, 

In hae ade 
Multo mais gaudeo, 
Cum gallicantum audio 

In sinu tuo 

Videns ova duo, 
Oh! semper me tracts ita? 
Panibus de bordeo factis 
Et copia lactis, 
Candida Margarita ! 


THE FRIAR'S SONG. 
My vows I can never fulfil 
Until 
I have breakfasted, one way or other ; 
But I freely protest 
That I never can rest, 
Til | borrow or beg 
An egg, 
Unless T can come at the ould hen its mother. 
But, Magyy, my dear, 
While you ‘re here 
I don't fear 
To want egys that have just been laid newly ; 
For, och! you ‘re a pearl 
Of a girl, 
And you're called so in Latin most truly. 
There is to my mind something that is still upper 
Than supper, 
Though it must be admitted, I feel no way thinner 
After dinner. 
Whenever I hear the cock crow 
In the morning, 
The eggs you are bringing, full surely, I know 
By that warning, 
While your buttermilk helps me to float 
Down my throat 
Those darlint sweet cakes made of oat, 
I don't envy an earl, 
Sweet girl, 
Och! 't is you are a beautiful pearl! 

We had intended to give some extracts from Maginn’s prose works. 
But this our limits will notallow. Still we cannot avoid inserting the 
following, from “* Daniel O'Rourke. ” 

“ At last, where should we come but to the moon itself. Now, you 
can't see it from here, but there is, or there was in my time, a handle 
sticking out from it like a reaping hook. * * * * * Sol 
sat down on the moon, and a mighty cold seat it was, I can tell you 
that. Atlast a door opened, and who should come out but the man in 
the moon himself. I knew him by his bush. ‘ How are you, this 
morning, Daniel O'Rourke, says he. ‘ Pretty well, your honor,’ says I. 
‘ How did you come here, Daniel, says he. So | told him.” 
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The Doom of Mitvlence.* 
CHAPTER I. 


Ir was sunset on the gean. A mild south wind wafted the per- 
fume of the flowers and vineyards through the pillared portico of the 
most elegantly finished edifice in the suburbs of Mitylene. A young 
girl, beautiful even in that island so celebrated for the loveliness of its 
women, was carelessly touching her lyre in accompaniment to one of 
the spirit-stirring odes—breathing liberty in every line—of Alcwus. 
Sweetly the full rich tones floated on the soft evening air of that de- 
licious clime, over that bright, tideless sea, falling, like the angel’s 
song in the Christian's first dream of heaven, on the delighted ear of a 
inely formed young man of martial appearance, who was guiding a 
light bark to the beach below. Quietly fastening his little vessel, he 
silently approached and waited the conclusion of the song, as if un- 
willing to break the spell which melody had thrown over his senses. 
Wondrously like, that fair girl looked, (so thought the person now gaz- 
ing admiringly upon her,) to the sculptured Psyche standing in a re- 
cess beyond, with her long locks of golden hair flowing unconfined, 
her head thrown back, her gently swelling throat, and her eye now soft 
and swimming as she sang of her wronged and enslaved fatherland, now 
bright and flashing as she sang of victory and her country’s freedom, 
There was the same faultlessness of outline, and the same expression 
of spirituality which the sculptor had labored not unsuccessfully to de- 
lineate. 

“ Most divinely sung, Oli! lovely Methene !” he exclaimed as she 
finished. “ But it is time you were forgetting those sad strains which 
breathe of slavery and oppression: the time will soon come whea 
Lesbos will be enslaved no longer, when the glad pans of liberty 
will alone be sung in our free and happy island. By Hercules! that 
will be glorious! will it not, Methene? The mere anticipation of those 
days when we will be free from the oppression and extortions of 
the haughty Athenians fills my soul with gladness. You must forget 
the mournful lamentations of our patriot bard, and the soft love songs 


of the divine Sappho, and learn some triumphant hymn in honor of the 
free anil brave.” 


* In the year 427 B. C., “the Lesbians of Mitylene had revolted, and sought the 
assistance of the Peloponnesians ; but the tardy and selfish policy of Lacedemon 
delayed the succors until the insurgents were forced to surrender at discretion. 
When the fate of Mitylene was discussed in the Athenian assembly, the populace, 
instigated by Cleon, a vulgar demagogue, decreed that the city should be « stroyed, 
and the male inhabitants r to the sword. But night brought better counsels; a 


— feeling of pity and regret spread among the people ; and on the following 
day the sanguinary decree was revoked, and a fast sailing vessel sent to prevent its 
execution. The messengers of mercy made such speed, that they entered the har- 
bor of Mitylene a few hours after the preceding boat, and thus saved Lesbos from 
desolation.”"—TJaylor's Manual of History. 
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“ What has happened, Arion ?” she asked, as he ceased. “ Has the 
council determined to throw off the Athenian yoke and form an alliance 
with the Peloponnesians ? But where did you come from so suddenly * 
You can not imagine how you startled me!” 

“ Allured by the beautiful evening and this delightful breeze I have 
been out on the bright sea; dost not see my boat!” answered Ari- 
on, pointing to where it nestled like a white winged bird in the bay, 
“Yes,” he continued in answer to her first question, “ you conjecture 
aright. We have determined to be slaves no more ; and ‘Terpander 
and your own Arion Jeave our sweet island on the morrow as embas- 
sadors to Sparta. But come, will you not go out with me on the blue 
waters’? I have much to say to youere we part: we may be long sep- 
arated, my beautiful one ; and | love to listen to your voice as it min- 
gles with the murmurs of the ocean. It is your eyes that | see in ever 
twinkling star that dancee inthe waves—it is your breath that fills the 
air with perfumes.” 

“ You must not speak thus, Arion. You surely forget that flatteries 
are unwelcome to me. They say that the insincere alone make use of 
soft speeches.” And saying this, Methene looked up into his face 
with a bright smile, which plainly declared that to her, as to every 
woman in every age, a lover's flatteries were never unwelcome. “ But 
do you not fear,” she continued as they descended together to the 
beach, “that the Lacedemonians may refuse to receive us into their 
alliance? If they should, you know, we will not be able to withstand 
the Athenian power alone, and Cleon who has such influence at Athens 
will do all that he can to destroy us utterly.” 

“ Never fear but that the Lacedemonians will receive us favorably. 
They know that if we throw off the yoke, the other islands will fol- 
low our example, and there is no more effectual method of weakening 
the power of Athens. But why do you speak of Cleon particularly ! 
Has Mitylene any reason to fear his malice ?” 

“ You remember when Cleon was in Mitylene, two moons before the 
last vintage, he was frequently with my father ‘l'erpander, consulting 
about the political relations of Lesbos and Athens. I occasionally 
carried in bait and wine for their refreshment; and sometimes Cleon, 
fatigued with public affairs, would come out into the porch and listen 
to my songs and lyre. When | was weary of singing, he would tell me 
of the glories of Athens, of the beauty of the Parthenon, of the Bema, 
of the Peireus with its countless vessels from every land, and of the 
silver groves that skirt the Ilyssus. One evening after Cleon had been 
more than usually entertaining, while | was twining some of Chloris’ 
choicest gifts in a garland for my favorite Psyche, the one you say re- 
sembles me so much, I noticed Terpander and Cleon speaking very 
earnestly though in a low tone. Cleon appeared to be warmly press- 
ing some suit which Terpander seemed to receive rather coldly, and 
finally interrupted him by saying aloud that it was useless to speak of 
the matter farther; and as Cleon seemed about to reply, he angrily con- 
tinued, that no plebeian should wed his daughter; that no tanner nor 
son of a tanner, should mingle his blood with the blood of the royal 
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family of Lesbos. Many hot words followed and Cleon swore with 
an awful oath as he left the house, that Terpander and all Lesbos 
should rue the day when he had been so grossly insulted. Terpander 
laughed at it as the idle threat of a braggadocio and demagogue, but | 
felt an unaccountable gloom, and the same feeling of apprehension de- 
presses me now in connection with the recollection of this cireum- 
stance.” 

“ You are needlessly timid, Methene,” answered Arion; “ neither 
Athens nor Cleon is able to injure us, even if we should be refused the 
Spartan alliance. But why is it that | heard nothing of this before ?” 

“| asked Terpander not to mention it; and | did not think it of impor- 
tance, besides | feared you might consider it vanity in me to mention it.” 

“ But do you not regret, Methene, that Terpander did not accept 
Cleon as your destined husband’ You would then have been the 
wife of a celebrated and influential orator, in the most renowned and 
beautiful city on earth.” 

“Oh! my father would not compel me to marry any one against my 
inclination, nor would | leave my own sweet Lesbos for all the glories 
of Athens. | had, moreover, an aversion to Cleon, and a partiality 
for Arion, which would forever have prevented me from complying 
willingly with any such arrangement.” ‘Thus answered Methene with 
a smile of beaming affection. A silent pressure of the soft white hand 
to his lips was Arion’s only reply. 

And thus conversing, as lovers in all ages and all climes have ever 
and probably will ever converse, they glided on over that dark blue, 
waveless sea, beneath that deep blue, starlit sky, from which the 
moon, breaking through the light clouds floating athwart the serene 
heavens, shed that soft voluptuous light, so peculiar to the isles of 
Greece, conscious only of the smiles and brightness of love. 

Terpander, the father of Methene, was, as has been incidentally 
hinted, a descendant of the ancient kings of Lesbos, and the person of 
greatest wealth and influence in the island. Arion was an orphan, 
also descended from the ancient kings, whom ‘lerpander had taken 
into his family and treated as his own son. 

Thus Arion and Methene had been thrown together from childhood. 
All their sports and amusements had been in common, When the 
glad songs of the vintagers resounded throughout the island, they had 
walked side by side to the vineyards, and Arion had always taken 
care that Methene’s basket should be filled with the fullest, mpest clus- 
ters. Often, too, as they grew up, they wandered, in the soft twilight, 
to Sappho’s rock. Methene would sing the unfortunate poetess’ 
sweetest songs, and Arion would relate the sad story of her hapless 
love, occasionally kissing away the sympathetic tear that crept slowly 
down, as if loathe to leave Methene’s damask cheek. 

“ Nor stranger seemed, that hearts 
So gentle, so employed, should close in love, 
Than when two dew-drops on a petal shake 
To the same sweet air and tremble deeper down, 
And slip at once, all-fragrant, into one.” 
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CHAPTER I. 


‘The morning after the commencement of our narration, as the 
/.gean was glowing in the first rays of the sun, Terpander and Arion 
entered the galley which was to convey them to Sparta. ‘The parting 
of the lovers had been full tender, and as Arion gazed from the ves- 
sel’s side towards the spot where he had last seen Methene, he felt all 
that heart-sickening depression and that utter loneliness of spirit which 
always attend the first separation from one around whom our soul’s 
dearest affections cluster. 

But as he gradually receded from the island, and the fresh morning 
air no longer floated to him the fragrance of the grapes, which, already 
purple with the smiles of the deepening summer, hung in glowing 
clusters, pendent from the cliffs, other feelings and other reflections 
were presented, as his mind reverted to the new position which he 
occupied with reference to his native country. ‘Then there arose in 
his mind a feeling of his incapacity to discharge ably the responsible 
duty which his countrymen had imposed upon him; followed by the 
noble resolve to exert himself to the utmost of his ability, with a deter- 
mination that no danger should daunt, no difficulty discourage, in the 
performance of whatever he considered conducive to the honor and 
prosperity of his loved island. His heart exulted at the thought that 
it was independent once more, and that his was the honored privilege 
to be one of the first who carried the intelligence to other lands. 
Withal, there was mingled a feeling of apprehension: they had taken 
a bold and decided stand: they had defied the power of the Atheni- 
ans, and he knew the almost exhaustless resources and the indomitable 
energy of that people. He knew, too, their vigilance, and the quick- 
ness with which they executed any enterprise they might undertake ; 
and he feared that, before his return, Mitylene might be in ruins, and 
that fair island, which he had just left covered with flowers and fruits, 
might be desolated with fire and sword, and Methene, whom he had 
left bathed in tears, that like dew-drops on a jasmine made her tenfold 
more lovely,—Methene, so inexpressibly dear to him, what might be 
her fate’? But he turned with an inward shudder from the contempla- 
tion of the pictures which his imagination conjured up. 

Their passage to Sparta was very tempestuous. Once, indeed, 
they were driven on the coasts of Eubera, and narrowly escaped ship- 
wreck, Atthe same time, an elegant Athenian galley was seen to 
strike a rock and goto pieces. ‘The Mityleneans did all in their 
power to rescue the unfortunate crew; and throwing themselves into 
the boiling sea, to which from childhood they had been accustomed 
even in its stormiest moods, they succeeded in saving numbers from a 
watery grave. ‘They entered the nearest port, for the purpose of land- 
ing those whom they had rescued. One, a venerable old man, had 
been saved by the personal exertions of Arion. As their preservers 
were about to leave them, the Athenians were warm in their expres- 
sions of gratitude, and none more so than this aged man, who pressed 
his savior in his arms, saying, as he did so : 
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“If, brave young man, you should ever come to Athens, do not for- 

get to inquire for Diodotus, the son of Eucrates, who owes his life to 
your gallantry.” 
’ When the embassadors reached Sparta, they were directed by the 
Lacedemonians to repair to Olympia, that their applications might 
he addressed, and resolutions formed about them in the assem- 
blage of the whole Peloponnesian alliance, about to attend the cele- 
bration of the Olympic games at that place. ‘They accordingly re- 
paired thither. Arion watched with true Grecian delight the different 
trials of strength and dexterity. It was an interesting and novel sight 
to him to see so many persons assembled from all parts of the Gre- 
cian world, with different manners and customs, mingling in apparent 
friendliness. Here the gayly dressed, volatile Athenian met the 
stern and severely simple Laconian, and the bantering jest and the 
good humored sally were bandied by those who a few days previously, 
were fighting face to face, and whose hands might in all probability 
be dyed in each other’s blood ere another week had rolled by. 

As soon as the games had been solemnized, and the Mitylenean em- 
bassy had obtained an audience of the confederates, Terpander ex- 
plained in a short oration, the object of the mission, and closed with 
a pertinent appeal to the Peloponnesians not to reject them, nor refuse 
the Lesbians their assistance and protection. ‘The confederates re- 
ceived the proposition very favorably, but when they were about to 
vote, the venerable Zeuxidamus arose and said : 

“The Lesbians have revolted from allies, who have ever treated 
them with kindness and moderation, while a war is on foot which has 
almost destroyed those allies. Judging them, therefore, as traitors to 
their former friends, what guaranty can we have that they are worthy 
to be trusted, or that they will not desert us under like circumstan- 
ces ” 

Then Arion stood up and answered impetuously : 

“It istrue, an alliance was formerly made with the Athenians. 
We grant it: we made an alliance with them. But we made it, not 
to enslave the rest of Greece to the Athenians, but that we might 
deliver Greece from the barbarians. And though the treaty of alh- 
ance was concluded from the retreat of the Persians, we gladly adhered 
tv it so long as the Athenians continued to entertain just designs. 
But when we saw that they discontinued the war against the enemy, 
merely to oppose the allies, and that they had subjected them all ex- 
ceptthe Chians and our own people, we began to be alarmed. We, 
indeed, were left in the seeming enjoyment of liberty, wlule they com- 
pelled our forces to follow and engage with them in the prosecution 
of their infamous enterprises. But judging from their treatment of 
others, we could not hope that they would long suffer us to retain even 
the semblance of freedom. We saw our fate in the example which 
had been made of others. For it is not probable that they would 
refrain from treating us in the same tyrannical manner whenever a 
favorable opportunity presented itself. What assurance of liberty or 
safety could exist under these circumstances’ Whoever, therefore, 
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charges us with injustice for revolting, while they were only meditating 
our ruin, charges us without reason. Such were the reasons, oh, Pelo- 
ponnesians! such the grievances which induced our revolt: reasons 
so clear that all who hear them must justify our conduct: grievances 
so weighty that it was time to be alarmed and to look for some expe- 
dient of safety. We implore you, therefore, in the name of Olympian 
Jove, not to disappoint the hopes of Greece! Show yourselves to be 
the men that the voice of Greece, uniting in your praise, and our 
situation, require you to be. Grant to the Mityleneans the honor of 
your alliance and undertake their protection.” 

The allies, struck with these reasons, received with acclamations the 
Mityleneans into the alliance of the Peloponnesus. 

“ My son,” said ‘Terpander, when the assembly had broken up, “ you 
have this day done good service for Lesbos, and | trust this is but the 
beginning of more glorious things in store for our loved island, under 
your guidance.” 

“ My more than father, you speak too flatteringly of what I have 
done. | have but spoken as any Mitylenean who loved his island and 
his island’s honor would have spoken.” 

Having obtained from the Lacedemonians a promise that they would 
immediately dispatch a fleet large enough, in conjunction with the 
squadron of the Lesbians, to resist any force which Athens could 
send against the island, the embassadors set sail for Mitylene. As 
they neared the island, Arion felt an undefined presentiment of some 
coming misfortune. Strangely his feelings vacillated between hope 
and fear and joy: Hope, that the future might be full of honor and 
happiness for himself and his country : Fear, lest some unforeseen 
circumstance might again reduce that country to subjection, and deprive 
him of Methene, with whom all that was bright and joyous in his 
future was associated: Joy, that he was so near her whom he loved 
so well; that he would soon breathe the same air; svon look into her 
beaming eye, and soon listen to her lute-like tones, as she thanked the 
divinities for his safe return, and blessed him for his services to the 
land of their birth. 

“ Behold, Arion!” suddenly exclaimed Terpander, as the vessel 
rounded an abrupt promontory, and brought them into full view of the 
harbor of Mitylene ; ‘“ what does that mean ’” 

“ By Pollux! it is an Athenian fleet bearing down upon the city,” 
answered Arion. ‘* Pray Jupiter, our people are prepared for them. 
But quick,” he shouted to the oarsmen as he seized the rudder, “ back 
us out of sight before we are discovered.” 

As they drew back under cover of the promontory, the Athenian 
fleet was observed to draw off to the opposite side of the harbor, in 
battle order. While they were conjecturing the cause of this sudden 
move, the Mitylenean squadron came into view, between the Athenians 
and our voyagers, as if about to oppose the entrance of the enemy 
into the harbor. 

* One brave effort, good oarsmen, and we are safe with our country- 
men'” again shouted Arion; and the vessel leapt from her place of 
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concealment, and was soon in the midst of the islanders, who received 
them with joyful acclamations. 

On the near approach of the Athenians, the Mityleneans retired 
within their fortifications, feeling their inability to cope with the mpre 
numerous and better manned triremes of the Athenians. 

As ‘Terpander and Arion sought their home, they saw from the edge 
of the cliff, round which their pathway wound, the Athenians arrange 
their fleet so as effectually to blockade the harbor. The siege of 
Mitylene had commenced ! 


CHAPTER III. 


There was feasting, and merriment, and music, in the house of 
Terpander that night. Freely flowed the rich old Lesbian wine, 
sealed up the same year in which the battle of Marathon had been 
fought. Merry were the hearts of the Mityleneans, and they laughed 
scornfully at the force which the Athenians had sent against them, as 
they listened to the promises of the Lacedemonians. Many were 
the enconiums upon the eloquence and gallantry of the modest Arion ; 
and proud and happy was the heart of his destined bride, (for it was 
no secret that he was to wed Methene,) as she gazed fondly into his 
face, and heard the praises of the wise and the good lavished upon 
him. Thus joyously happy we will leave them. Ab! fond lovers! 
be merry while ye may! Enjoy the present, ye devoted ones! for 
there are even now preparations making, which will infuse keenest 
agony into your cup of love and bliss. 


Great was the rage of the Athenians when they learned that the 
Lesbians had revolted, and joined the alliance of the Peloponnesus. 
And when information was brought them that the Peloponnesians 
were about to march with two-thirds of their forces to the Isthmus, 
and were preparing machines to transport their vessels from Corinth to 
the sea of Athens, that invading them both by land and water, they 
might be compelled to withdraw their fleet from Mitylene ; they deter- 
mined to convince their enemy that Athens was not so weak as the 
supposed, and that she was able successfully to resist any force whic 
Peloponnesus could send against her, without countermanding the fleet 
from before Lesbos. Accordingly, they equipped the most powerful 
armament they had yet possessed, and carrying the war into Laconia, 
so entirely occupied the Spartan forces, that they were not in a con- 
dition to send assistance to Mitylene. 

Anxiously the Mityleneans looked for the promised succor. Days 
and weeks passed by, and still it came not. Often they dispatched 
secret envoys to the Peloponnesians, telling them of their situation, and 
of the weakness of the besiegers, though they were too strong for the 
besieged to cope with alone ; and still the same answer—the same 
encouragement not to surrender—the same promise of assistance in a 
few days. But no assistance came. 

The siege thus far had not been very trying, as the Athenians only 
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occupied the sea, and the intercourse of the city with the rest of the 
island was uninterrupted 

Arion and Methene often walked in the quiet moonlight, about the 
sulurbs of the city, among the vineyards now teeming with purple 
wealth, or along the edges of the clitis that lined the shore, and forgot 
for awhile the sorrows of their country in the happiness of their 
mutual affection. ‘They had clambered one evening to the top of 
Mount Leucas, hallowed by association with the memory of Lesbos’ 
sweet poctess, and were gazing upon the city as it reposed securely 
in the serene moonlight, and watching the dark green waves of the 
sea as they rippled beyond. Oh! how they longed to see its quiet 
bosom covered with the white sails of the Peloponnesians. “ When 
do you think, dearest Arion,” at length asked Methene, “ that the 
Lacedemonians will come to our assistance ?” 

“J can not tell, Methene; we have been so often deceived and dis- 
appointed that I scarcely expect them at all,” sadly answered Arion. 

* But what will become of us if—” 

She was interrupted by a deafening shout which arose from the 
Athenian fleet, answered immediately by another from the right side 
of the harbor. Looking in the direction from which the last shout 
came, they were surprised to see a large number of vessels rapidly 
approaching. 

* Can they be our allies ”’ 


’ 


anxiously inquired Methene. 


“No,” answered Arion musingly ; “from their gaily pointed tri- 


remes and brightly burnished armor, they must be Athenians. 1 fear 
a reinforcement from Athens. If itis, Mitylene is a doomed city !” 

The next day the city was closely invested both by land and water. 

The winter came and went. Spring smiled joyously upon Lesbos, 
and all nature seemed to be filled with gladness. ‘The distant fields 
and vineyards began to grow green as the despondent owners looked 
forth from the walls, and longed for peace, that they might plant and 
prune them. Suill the promised assistance came not. The citizens, 
as they thought of the mild sway of Athens, clamored for surrender. 
Famine, too, began to be felt, pinching the body and breaking the 
spirit. Even Arion saw that it would be cruel and useless longer to 
protract the defense. ‘The only resource was to surrender. The 
conditions agreed to were: That it should be submitted to the Athe- 
nians to determine as they pleased, in relation to the Mityleneans ; 
and that the Athenian commander should respect the lives, liberty, and 
property of each citizen, until they could dispatch an embassy to the 
Athenians to know their pleasure. 

Arion was selected as one of the embassy which sailed without 
delay for Athens. How different from what they had been on a former 
occasion, were the emotions with which he now gazed back, as his 
loved island home receded from his view! 

As soon, after their arrival at Athens, as the embassadors had pre- 
sented themselves before the magistrate, and stated the object of their 
mission, Arion went in search of Diodotus, the son of Eucrates, 
whose life he had once saved. Diodotus received him with joy, and 
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being informed of the object of his visit to Athens, promised to do all 
in his power to assist him in obtaining favorable terms for the Mity- 
leneans. 

“ How happened it,” said Diodotus, as Arion rose to depart, “ that 
you held out no longer! By Hercules! if there were many such 
bold, strong fellows as yourself, | should have expected a second Pla- 
twan siege. But be of good cheer, Arion, you know how forbearing 
the Athenians are to supplicants for pardon. You need fear nothing 
very severe. Let hope be your companion to-night. Farewell.” 

Comforted by this kind speech, Arion sought his lodgings that he 
might obtain that repose which would better {it him for the arduous 
duties of the morrow. He had scarcely finished a light repast, when 
hearing some one inquire if Arion the Mitylenean lodged there, he 
turned and beheld Cleon, the orator. Cleon recognizing, greeted him 
warmly : 

“ Ho, Arion, how hast thou left Terpander and his-lovely daughter, 
the fair Methene ’” 

“ They were sound in body when last | saw them, Oh, Cleon! and 
I hope when I return, to carry tidings which will lighten their hearts, 
now weighed down with anxious suspense.” 

“1s Methene as beautiful as she promised to be when a mere girl!” 
asked Cleon, as they retired to an inner apartment, 

“ She is.” 

“ Arion, I once wished to wed Methene, but my suit was rejected 
by Terpander with disdain. I still remember her as a dream of sur- 
passing loveliness. Dost think, if I should obtain favorable terms for 
the Mityleneans, that ‘Terpander would grant my suit !” 

‘ “'Terpander is proud of his lineage. | can not tell what he would 
0.” 

“ But you, Arion, as an embassador, are able to bind Terpander by 
a promise ; will you not promise that Methene shall be mine, if | save 
Mitylene from destruction !” 

“Cleon, I will bind ‘Terpander by no condition which it may be 
harder for him to fulfill than to part with life or liberty,” answered 
Arion, indignantly. 

* Then the blood of your countrymen be on your own head,” said 
Cleon, as he abruptly departed. 

Arion mused in bitterness of spirit, as he reflected what his fondly 
adored Methene would be compelled to endure, should the sentence of 
the Athenians be so severe as he had reason to fear it would. How 
the burning words had rushed to his lips while Cleon was making his 
dastardly proposition! But he thought of Lesbos, he thought of Me- 
thene, and by a strong effort he had restrained his feelings. He 
feared needlessly to exasperate one who had so great influence with 
the Athenians. 

Clear and bright above the low mists which marked the course of the 
llyssus, rose the sun on the morning of the day which was to decide 
the fate of Mitylene. The interest which had been excited by the 
settlement of an affair of so much importance, bad drawn the citizens 
in crowds to the Pnyx at an earlier hour than their wont. It was an 
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imposing spectacle, this assembly of the freest and most enlightened 
nation on earth. A beautiful and motley sight, too, was this assembly 
of the people of Athens. ‘The young and light hearted gayly clad in 
holiday attire, pressing eagerly forward; the sober artisan with his 
coarse working dress ; the merchant clad in the rich vestments of the 
richest Tyrian dye ; the sailor with his careless swagger ; the orator 
with his flowing robes of modest hue ; the stern, inflexible Stoic ; the 
sneering Cynic, and the laughing epecurian, were all gathered, amid 
the magnificent temples and the splendid sculpture visible on al! sides, 
upon that memorable hill. | 

The jest, the hiss, the roar, the muttered conversation, were all 
hushed when the magistrate arose. He stated the crime of which the 
Mityleneans had been guilty, the conditions of the surrender, and closed 
with the pertinent question ; ‘* What shall be done w.th the revolters ?” 
When he ceased, there arose from all sides a murmur of suppressed 
indignation which at length broke forth into fierce shouts : “ Let them 
be slain! Let them be slain!” 

Then Diodotus arose, and in smooth and flowing accents strove to 
soothe the exasperated assembly. He told them of the cruelty 
and injustice of mingling the guilty and innocent in indiscriminate 
slaughter. He spoke of the awful state of uncertainty in which the 
Mityleneans were now placed, and of the agony with which they 
would hear their doom pronounced. He appealed to every feeling of 
humanity, and the murmur of disapprobation with which he was at 
first saluted, died gradually away. Deeper emotions, feelings of pity 
and compassion, seemed breathed into the spirit of that vast assembly. 
Arion’s eye lighted up and he felt that there was still hope. 

Cleon arose, as Diodotus descended from the Bema. He commenced 
with a biting allusion to the fickleness of the Athenians. He then 
drew their attention to the condition of Athens at the time of the re- 
volt of Mitylene. He reverted to the mildness of the Athenian sway, 
and to the ingratitude of desertion in the hour of Athens’ greatest 
apparent need. It was sad to see the worst passions of that crowd, 
so recently swayed by gentle emotions, aroused by that bad man. He 
closed by proposing as a decree, that all the men of Mitylene who 
were in Athens or Lesbos should be put to death, and the women and 
children sold as slaves; and when the vote on the decree was called 
for by the magistrate, nearly the whole of that vast assembly held up 
their hands in approbation. 

Arion had listened calmly to the debate. No one would have imag- 
ined, from his composed countenance, what a host of varying passions 
were at work in his breast. When the magistrate read the decree as 
a law, and gave direction instantly to dispatch a trireme to notify the 
commander of the Athenian forces in Lesbos of the doom of Mitylene, 
with orders to see it immediately executed, a single groan, though 
deep as the death-knell of hope, was the only evidence he gave of the 
intensity of his agony. 

“ Let us leave the crowd,” said he to Diodotus, who stood beside 
him; “I long to be alone.” In vain he strove to banish from his 
mind the fair isle of his birth, desolated with fire and sword; the 
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companions of his youth and manhood, stretched senseless corses by 
their firesides. He turned with keenest agony from the contemp! ition 
of the delicate Methene, who had been accustomed to every attention 
and luxury, exposed to the ignominy and hardships of slavery. 

As Diodotus and Arion traversed the streets of the city, the citizens 
who had returned from the assembly were gathered in groups under 
the cool porticoes, discussing the merits of the two orators with lively 
vehemence. It was scarcely credible that the lighthearted crowds 
had but recently passed the most sanguinary decree on record. 

“ Who is that handsome stranger with Diodotus !” inquired a rich- 
ly dressed young Athenian. 

“That is Arion, the Mitylenean,” answered a bystander, “who 
played so conspicuous a part in prevailing upon the Peloponnesians to 
receive Mitylene into their alliance. "Tis said he once saved Diodo- 
tus’ life, on the stormy coast of Eubea.” 

“ By Pallas, the very same who assisted to rescue my sweet sister. 
Is he condemned to die '” 

“ He is to die when the trireme returns, which bore the decree to 
Lesbos.” 

“Can we not save him? by the Gods, it is too hard that one so 
young and gallant should die like a dog.” 

“It was a cruel decree,” remarked another, “ and will reflect much 
disgrace on our character for forbearance. Can we not have it 
repealed in time to save the Mityleneans, yet ’” 

“Let us make an effort; we may do something,” said the first 
speaker as he moved away to join another crowd. 

All that day he moved from crowd to crowd, and from shop to shop, 
anxiously pleading for the Mityleneans. He sought Diodotus, and 
told him of his obligations to Arion, and together they strove to kindle 
the dormant feelings of pity. Nor were they unsuccessful: the peo- 
ple repented that they had involved the innocent with the guiltv. The 
spectacle of that unhappy city, entirely abandoned to slaughter, excit- 
ed their compassion. The magistrates, too, at length yielded to their 
entreaties and appointed an early hour on the morrow to hear the re- 
peal of the decree debated in an assembly of the people. 

Arion had shut himself in his apartment, in utter despair. He 
could do nothing ; he must remain perfectly passive, and let the blow 
strike when and where it would. ‘Thus he remained throughout the 
night. 

Early the next morning, the Pnyx was again crowded. Cleon was 
even more violent than before; he stormed, he raged, and he invoked 
bitter impreeations on the heads of those who advocated the repeal. 
Diodotus answered calmly, though with much earnestness, and implor- 
ed the Athenians to repeal their cruel decree. When he sat down, 
there arose a shout which rang throughout the city: “ Repeal it! 
Repeal it!” Arion was awakened from a painful reverie by it; 
for Diodotus, unwilling to excite hopes which might be disappointed, 
had not informed him of the second meeting. Still that shout fell not 
unpleasantly upon his ear. In it there appeared to be a consolation 
which spoke to the almost breaking heart. 
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The noise approaches. A crowd rushes in. He is borne aloft on 
their shoulders, while Diodotus exclaims: “ You are free! you are 
safe! The decree is repealed, and a boat awaits you as the bearer 
of the message of mercy to your native city.” 

Arion, like one in a dream, stupified by the sudden reversion, is 
borne on the shoulders of the excited crowd to the shore. And for 
the first time he realizes the true state of affairs, when the counter de- 
cree is placed in his hand and himself seated in the vessel, which 
bore away rapidly from the land, the instant he touched the deck. 
Incited by the promises and encouragements of the embassadors, the 
strong armed Charons bent vigorously to their oars. Every thing was 
propitious—the sky, the wind and the sea; each appeared to vie with 
the other in encouraging the eager voyagers. Away sped the light 
trireme like a frighted sea gull over the sea. And yet so endless 
seemed the weary waste of waters, that to the excited Arion they 
only crept along. On, still on, they press their way without cessation, 
and at length Mount Leucas lifis its vine-clad head above the sea. 
Arion uttered a prayer of thankful acknowledgment to the gods. 
But what if the tidings of deliverance which he bears to the un- 
happy city, come too late! He shudders at the mere possibility, as 
he gazes towards Lesbos, and pictures Terpander with snowy locks 
dabbled in blood, and Methene insulted and dishonored by some ruth- 
less soldier. 

“On! more swiftly still, good boatmen,” he cried. And more 
quickly dip the flashing oars in the bright waters. Still faster 
flies the trireme over the blue AZgean. Now it enters the harbor. 
The doomed city is before them. They see the market place 
thronged with a vast assembly. They hear a cry of dispair, 
and a wild shriek of mortal anguish; a shriek of such utter agony 
that it rang hauntingly in the ears of those who heard it, forever. 
And now the agitated islanders perceive that a boat has entered the 
harbor. Now they recognize Arion’s signal. A gleam of hope darts 
electrically from heart to heart, through the multitude. ‘They line the 
shore as the trireme draws swiftly near. Arion lands. ‘They bear 
him above their heads to the Bema. Silent as the calm which precedes 
a hurricane, is that anxious assembly, as he recites the decree re- 
prieving them from a speedy and dreadful death. Stunned by the 
sudden reversion from extreme danger to perfect security, nothing was 
heard but suppressed sobs and almost inaudible prayers. 

Arion hurried from the assembly as soon as he had proclaimed the 
decree, and proceeded to the house of ‘l'erpander. He found Methene 
gazing vacantly upon the sea, her lips apart, her bright locks dishevel- 
ed and neglected, and her whole countenance looking pale and care- 
worn, 

“ Have you come, Arion?” she exclaimed, throwing herself into 
his arms; “have you come to die near me! I bless the divinities 
that they have suffered me to look once more into your noble face. 
I feared you would be slain in that strange land, far away from Lesbos 


and your own Methene. But we will die together. 1 will not survive 
you to be a slave.” 
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“The Gods have preserved us, my own Methene,” answered Arion. 
“ You shall not be enslaved! We shall not die' We shall not be 
parted! Lesbos is spared! The doom of Mitylene is reversed. 
Cleon has failed of his revenge, and Methene shall be the bride of 
\rion '” 

Without, from the Bagora arose the shouts of the reprieved multitude ; 
in the house of ‘Terpander, loving hearts beat tumultuously with joy, 
and Arion rested after his labors on the bosom of his betrothed. 


Obituaries. 


Died, at Greeneville, La., near New Orleans, on the 7th of Septem- 
her, 1849, Conrap Rosecivus, aged 18 years. 


At a meeting of the members of the Sophomore Class of Yale 
College, held September 29th, 1849, the following resolutions were 
adopted ;— 

Whereas, It has been the will of our Heavenly Father again to bring 
mourning into our midst, by the removal of an esteemed friend and 
classmate, Conrabd Rose ius, of New Orleans, La :— 


Resolved, That in the decease of the young, the promising, the be- 
loved—though we can not but mourn and be sad, we yet recognize a 
wise Providence who dealeth in gentleness and chasteneth with sorrow. 

Resolved, That our sympathies as a class, be extended to his afflict- 
ed parents, bereft of their only son, whose kind heart and gentlemanly 
deportment won our affection and regard, with the assurance that there 
still remains among us, a pleasing remembrance of his many endearing 
qualities. 

Resolved, That in testimony of our regard for his memory, we will 
wear the usual badge of mourning for thirty days. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to the 
parents of our deceased classmate, and to the press for publication. 

Henry J. Lanart, 
Gro. A. Witcox, Committee. 
Lecivs Duncan, 

Gro. B. Sarrorp, Secretary. 


Died at Marlboro, Conn., on the 13th of October, 1849, Georce B. 
Carrier, aged 24 years, 

At a meeting of the Senior Class of Yale College, held October 
18th, 1849, the following Preamble and Resolutions were presented by 
Ellis H. Roberts, Chairman of Committee, and were unanimously 
adopted * — 

Whereas, God, in his all-wise and inscrutable Providence, has called 
from our midst, by death, our classmate and friend, Geo. B. Carrigr, 
of Colchester, Conn: Therefore, 

Resolved, That, while we humbly recognize the hand of the Al- 
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mighty in this third affliction which has fallen upon us as @ class, we 
can not refrain from expressing sincere sorrow at the loss of a friend 
and classmate, whose amiable qualities had endeared him to all who 
knew him, and whose talent, combined with his exemplary Christian 
character, gave promise of much future usefulness. 

Resolved, ‘Uhat we deeply sympathize with his family and friends in 
this afllictive dispensation, which has bereft them of one in whom their 
affections and hopes were centered. 

Resolved, That as an expression of our sense of the bereavement 
which we have suffered as individuals and as aelass, we wear the 
customary badge of mourning. , 

Resolved, ‘Phat a copy of these resolutions be presented to the 
family of the deceased ; also, that they be published. 

J. S. Bratentey, Chairman, 

C. KE. Browne, Secretary. 


Editor's Cable. 


Here we are, dear friends, flat on our back !—not with two bony fists clenched 
about our coat-collar, and a Herculean frame extended over us, with the face of a 





fiend and a couple of “peeled onions” glaring from the midst of it—no, nor on a 
pond of ice a foot thick, with a pair of newly-tried skates fastened to the perpen- 
dicular soles of our boots, a head somewhat indented on the backside, and a beau- 
tiful expanse of starry heavens above us, distinctly seen in spite of the sun-light ; 


neither—{though we have been, dear reader, in both conditions '!)—but stretched on 
our “rosy couch,” (and it is “ bedewed,” too, with a vengeance this morning !) rolled 
up in a perfect cocoon, like a silk-worm, with the use of neither hand nor foot, and 
but a vey scanty chance for the eyes and nose to perform their appropriate fune- 
tions. A funny condition for a free agent any how, and particularly for an editor 
to be writing his Table in. Nevertheless, sic est et nos sick sumus some (et etiam 
the pun) guanqguam convalescens, But to “explain our position,’ as an editor 
ought, before we proceed farther, with the kind aid of a lovely and obliging aman. 
uensis, [how very complimentary ! but ifs no uae !—Amanuen.] we will state briefly 
how we came here. About twenty minutes ago we were awakened from the most 
delicious slumbers and celestial dreams, [wonder what they were about !—Aman.]} 
by the entrance into our dormitory of our “man,” bearing in his hand a pail of cold 
water, wherein was submerged a sheet of unusual dimensions. Acecustomed to 
his horrid appearing, we made no words, but gathering all the resolution repeated 
previous successes had given, we landed all steaming in the middle of the room, 
and there stood chattering in the “bracing atmosphere” of a frosty morning, while 
the said individual proceeded very deliberately to pile blankets on the couch till he 
appeared satisfied, (and ye gods, who would n't have been ¢ for we were nearly fro- 
zen,) then turning to the pail he drew forth the aforementioned sheet, soaked with 
the icy fluid, and coolly spreading it over the whole, quite as coolly requested us to 
cap the climax by throwing ourselves upon the heap, which we, out of sheer re 
venge, no less coolly did! and soon found ourselves 
* Fixed beyoud the power to start” 
in the enveloping blanket. 
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Ob! then what “ ugly sights,” what freezing dreams 

Went shivering o'er the prospect of our mind | 

Appearing in confusion disma! and 

Most drear, whole seas of ice and ice-bound ships, 

Large streams and emall, the river and the brook, 

All frozen to the pebbles, white 

And pulseless as the bodies of the dead ; 

Reindeers swift trotting o'er the Lapland snows, 

And skaters skimming the Nurwegian fields ; 

White polar bears a sealing cliffs of ice, 

And seals fast clinging to the slippery coast ; 

Snow -huts upon the blue Siberian hills 

Whence fur-clad travelers moved with barking teams, 

And, crashing through the slumb'ring vision cold, 

The thundering iceberg with its gleaming top, 
besides ten thousand other objects dreary beyond expression. At the appearance 
of the amanuensis whom we had engaged beforehand we gnashed our teeth in an- 
guish, and were almost ready to vow that we would dictate never a word, unless it 
were to bid you farewell, and then commit suicide, [a precious thought—Aman.] but 
a moment's reflection showed us the impracticability of this conception, as none of 
our members save the teeth were at liberty, though they were sufficient at the mo 
ment to have destroyed any life save our own. But “about these days” we began 
to feel an alleviation in our circumstances, and the very prospect of better things 
banished at once all unpleasant ideas. Our sensations were like to those experienced 
in dreaming of a fall from some precipitous height: we had passed through all the 
horrors and apprehensions of the fearful plunge, and were now tasting the rapture 
of alighting, which instead of being upon a solid rock or floor, we found to be on a 
cushion of infinite and delicious elasticity! For afew moments we kept silence, 
wrapt in rapturous (another accidental pun, see Ed. Tab. vol. XIV, No. LX, p. 
415) reveries, till at length, recollecting ourselves and turning our face thitherward 
we gave a pleasant smile to our kind friend, whose look of mournful solicitude [Oh, 
the deluded creature !|—Aman.] at once disapproved, [the face being turned to the 
opposite direction !} and then proceeded to dictate what you have read, [not all of 
it'] And now, where shall we find the glowing language adequate to portray the 
delicious sensations in which we have been swimming since the wonderful change 
just mentioned! We have on diligent search found three comparisons, which after 
much painful hesitation on account of their total insufficiency to give the shadow of 
a true idea, we have at length consented to introduce as in some faint manner im- 
aging ourselves. They are these : an infant sleeping at its mother's breast—a lover 
pillowed on his lady's bosom—{Oh! he must always lug that in!] and an angel 
dreaming on a summer-sunset cloud, all which we know to be very meager similes 
by experience, [bless me! no lady's bosom ever pil——] save the last two, [ah, 
the last two /] having never had a sweetheart, [nor will any sooner for the pitiful 
look he gave me then,} nor slept upon a cloud—({nothing wanting as far as the 
angel is concemedt] The soothing, drowsy glow pervading the system is perfectly 
indescribable. Its effects upon the immaterial part are seraphic. The heart is 
gently yet copiously overflowing with love and good will to all mankind. If we 
have an enemy or a creditor in any one of you, dear readers, we beseech you accept 
our free and full forgiveness. Honestly, these are some of the most deliriously 
“weet moments of our life ; the moral nature is in such heavenly tune, and the phy- 
sical bathing, ax it were, in seas of balmy rest. Ye brain-heated, ambition-fired, 
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soul-embittered, study-jaded, fever-heated sons of Yale, do n't ye envy us! Then 
let us beseech you, as soon as ever the necessities of health, or the dawn of vacation 
set you free from college manacles, 


“To see what we have seen, 
And fee! what we have felt." 


Repair at once to the celebrated Hydropathic Institution of Dr. E. A. Kittredge, 
literarily known as “ Noggs,” the famous Yankee writer and popular lecturer, 24 
Franklin Place, Boston, Mass. Go to Boston of all places on earth ; the glorious old 
patriotic, moral, literary and Christian city of New England—go to Noggs of all 
men, for a more skillful physician, a more ardent friend and a more pleasant and 
sympathizing family you will find not. Like you the excitement of busy scenes! 
visit the ship-crowded wharves, and learn of human nature in pea-jackets and tar- 
paulins, its most perfect embodiment. Do you wish to revive flagging patriotism | 
stand on Bunker Hill, where our fathers’ blood speaks from the green turf in trumpet 
tones to the young heart, Are you sick of life and human vanity? there is Mount 
Auburn Cemetery ; sit on the shaded tombstone of some mortal passed away, listen 
to voices from the Spirit Land, and feel the soft breeze, as it were the brush of 
angel's wing; and above all, have you got the “blues,” those gloomy fowls of raven 
wing and doleful cry, that hover sluggishly about the sunken spirit, go down into 
the drawing-room and gaze for five minutes at the Dr.’s portrait, and if that do n't 
cure, step back into the study and take one look at the origmal, look at “ Noggs” as 
he is scratching off in turkey-track characters the last sentence of an article for the 
Morning Chronotype ; see his full jolly cheek shake, and his long curly locks tremble 
on his coat-collar with the exertion, and, as he throws down his quill and turns that 
inquiring, scowling, wit-tortured phiz towards you and lets off his first gun, if you 
do n’t burst into a laugh so long and loud as to scare every blue devil from your 
brain, then our experience goes for nothing. Or, if the Dr. chances to be abroad 
on @ visit to some of his numerous patients, wait till the dinner hour, and the joke 
aud repartee, the fun and laughter that keep the table in an uproar of hilarity will 
be sure to charm you into all sorts of good humor. There, too, you will find the 
most intelligent society, for the Dr. being himself a noted literary character, and his 
skill and honesty well known from his having left a lucrative practice as 
one of the most distinguished physicians in the state, for an unpopular system, 
to perfect his acquaintance with which, he spent one or two years in Germany,—his 
extensive literary acquaintance and thofe who value experience in the detection of 
diseases, and a thorough knowledge of the new science, are attracted thither. 
Water-cure! friends, water-cure we cry to all of you who are afflicted. We have 
tested its virtues and are fully convinced of its wonderful powers. But hark! 
clump, clump, clump go the heavy boots of our “man” lumbering up the stairway, 
coming to-——— 

Up jumped our amanuensis at this juncture and glided like the shadow of a 
vision and with the rustle of a zephyr through the door-way, disappearing at the 
moment when an honest matter-of-fact face protruded into the room, followed by 
an appropriate length of body, by whose deliberate manipulations the blankets 
were soon unrolled and our steaming body exposed again to that same keen air and, 
what is more, to a profusion of ice-cold water! This was a refreshing operation, 
however, on the whole, and after being rubbed to a flame with dry towels, we are 
seated at our table, “clothed, and,” we trust, “in our right mind,” ready with the 
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quill in owr own fingers to say what we please about the Magazine, and our own 
personal feelings on the occasion. Vow we have a chance to regale our eyes on the 
editorial “we,” which has so often fallen from our tongue for the last half hour. 
The moment has at length arrived to which our ambitious aspirations have long 
been pointing. This is no unmeaning rigmarvle, but the absolute fact, gentlemen. 
We are honest about it, We have looked upon the three who have preceded us, 
about the time we supposed them to be writing the Table, with an envious eye and 
asort of sneaking feeling, for we really felt mean beside persons so illustrious, 
And when we have ventured even to intimate a desire to introduce a paragraph on 
our own hook for the sake of saying “we,” they have clung to their perquisites 
with a snappish jealousy, like a dog to a bone, and we could only stand ata distance 
and look on wistfully. But now our turn has come, and we mean to enjoy the pie 
to our heart's content, without the intrusion of any foreign fingers. Our case brings 
to mind that of an honest Yankee, who found himself at table one day with a com- 
pany of fashionables. They had not proceeded far in the discussion of the dinner 
when he observed his companions popping their bottles and pouring out the «park- 
ling beverage, which they seemed to swallow with much satisfaction. Not to be 
singular, and being in fact somewhat impressed with the odor of the fluid, after 
rapidly taking two or three additional mouthfuls, Yankee innocently laid hold of a 
bottle at his right, when a quick resistance and the astounding words, “ Private wine, 
sir,” spread over his honest countenance a look of ridiculous wonderment, which 
seemed to say in his neighbor's face,“ Who made your boots/" However, he made 
no words, but turning to his plate, reflected on the general selfishness of mankind, 
and their unwillingness that others should enjoy the same privileges with themselves. 
But the dry food soon began to cry aloud for moisture, and with no idea of finding 
so soon another such remarkable instance of human depravity, he took the bottle 
standing at his left, when he was repulsed by the same mysterious words, “ Private 
wine, sir.” Indignant at such treatment he was about to make a resolute dive at 
the bottle opposite him, when it was tightly clasped with the same words somewhat 
more emphatically pronounced—* Private wine, sir.” Yankee was completely non- 
plused ; his faith in humanity utterly'annihilated ; he began to feel the deep wisdom 
of those old sayings—* every man for himself,” “look out for number one,” &c., and 
resolved at once that from this time henceforthsuch should be his motto, At this 
point in his cogitations, the waiter entered with a huge dish of steaming pudding, and 
set it down directly in front of our hero; who, improving upon his resolution, threw 
one arm about the platter and drew it towards him, while with the other grasping a 
*poon, he commenced conveying the pudding in rapid vibrations to his mouth, sending 
buck to the repeated solicitations of his astonished companions the triumphant 
response—“ Private pudding, sir!” We are precisely in Yankee’s condition, After 
having been forced to feed our ambitious appetite with the dry fare which a place 
in the literary department of our Magazine affords, we have at last got our desserts 
and are determined to suffer no interruption. 

The antiquity of this publication has been so often descante] upon ever since it 
attained its second year, that the very mention of its age has come to be superfluous, 
But it has now reached one of those landmarks in the scale of existence which seems 
to call upon us to pause and indulge in some thoughts which are naturally suggested. 
The age it has acquired certainly places it beyond the sneers of the dignified and 
the insults of the malicious ; for since it has already completed its fourteenth year, 
it may therefore be as old as some of “those young gentlemen who have recently 
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entered College,” (see Coll. Laws, Chap. II, Sec. 2,) whom we are far from sup 
posing to be proper subjects of ridicule. Again, the Magazine is eligible to matricu- 
lation, having both the requisites necessary, a stitable age, and over six months’ con- 
nection with College ; unless, alas ! several unfortunate instances of profane swearing 
in past volusnes may have reached the ears of the Faculty, and should thus disqualify 
it. But, seriously, readers, it is a matter of earnest congratulation that a Magazine 
so respectable, nay, so superior, has been so long maintained amid the changes and 
collisive waves of College. It is by far the oldest, and we think we may say with. 
out boasting, has generally held the highest rank of all similar publications in this 
country. However that may be, it seems in the highest degree desirable that its 
existence be continued, and its present standing be at least maintained, if not im- 
proved upon. To this end your present Editors are determined to be earnest and 
prompt in every duty. You have placed the Magazine in our hands, as the censors 
of its tone and the inspectors of its publication. As such we shall endeavor to issue 
each number promptly, and give it the character best calculated to mitike jt a pleasing 
and useful visitant. Profanity, which has sometimes lamentably been suffered to 
appear, we think it a religious duty to exclude; and the tone of vulgar rowdyiem 
which has pervaded some of its pages, we hope will pollute them no more. While 
the intellect is pleased, the fancy tickled and mirth and laughter provoked, we desire 
to pour into the heart an under-current of pure and genial feeling, which shall tend, 
#0 far as it goes, to beautify the character and give activity and warmth to every 
noble sentiment. To sustain us in these purposes, we need your generous subserip- 
tions and contributions. These, some of you have already nobly given, for which 
we thank you. Others we know are pecuniarily unable to do so ; but are there not 
some more who are able and willing to lend their aid? We appeal to you, friends, 
not only as members of the same Institution, and as therefore yourselves interested 
in this matter, but also, we confess, on our own account, whose honor and interest 
are peculiarly, though by no means exclusively, concerned. 


Many thanks for the beautiful poem entitled “ Let us Pray.” It is the proper ex- 
pression of a soul intensely alive to the beautiful of earth in whatever form it is 
found, yet, conscious of its proneness to idolize terrestrial things, burning with the 
Heaven-born desire to pay its devoutest worship at the throne of the Creator. This 
we believe to be the desire and aim of the writer, whom we would bid “God 
speed !" with all our heart. Wevhad designed it for the present number, but the 
great length of the Valedictory Poem excludes it. We shall give it an early insertion. 


Tas Vatevicrony Porm, by Faancw M. Fixcu, contained in this number, is pub- 
lished in accordance with a desire expreased by a great portion of our subscribers. 
We felt called upon by the numerous requests which were made, to yield our 
own opinions respecting the propriety of inserting m our pages what had already 
been published in another form: our course, we are assured, will meet with the ap- 
probation of our readers, ' 


“A. B.C. Trover” will find his poem returned through the Post Office, as re- 
quested. Though it has some merit, it is hardly deserving a place in our pages. It 
is too long ; the thought is expanded beyund reasonable bounds; and the production 
bears evidence of carelessness in composition, We should be glad to receive an 
article from the pen of vur friend, after he hav learned to compress, and to labor 
upon what he writes. 





